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JOHN L. LEWIS, LABOR LEADER AND MAN: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


by J. B. S. HARDMAN 


On January 15, 1960, approaching his 80th birthday, John L. 
Lewis resigned his forty-yearfong presidency of the United Mine 
Workers of America (UMWA). This act brought to an end the 
remarkable career of a remarkable man, which ran over four of the 
most turbulent decades in American history. For complexity of char- 
acter, force of personality, mental agility and brilliant performance, 
Lewis has had no equal in the nation’s labor movement. Few other 
labor leaders have evoked so much bitter, almost savage, enmity and 
devoted, at times fervent, loyalty. 

A review of the man’s leadership in his union and his role in the 
labor movement necessarily needs to take into account the character- 
istics of the industry in which he operated and the collective personality 
of the people whom he led, as well as the social climate of the time 
in which he functioned. But it is equally necessary to take a close view 
of “what manner of man” Mr. Lewis was. He himself is quoted as 
having said, perhaps in one of those self-searching moments no intel- 
ligent man can escape: “What makes me tick? Is it power I am after, 
or am I a Saint Francis in disguise?” The latter is hardly in character. 
What made the Franciscan “tick” was: humility, love of absolute 
poverty, singular devotion to other men, joyous religious fervor. But 
if these motives did not actuate Lewis, what did? 

Three distinctive stages are discernible in the development of the 
Lewis leadership over the forty years between 1919, when he became 
president and 1959, the closing year of his regime. Chronologically 
the stages were: 1919-1933, 1935-1941, and 1959. 


J. B. S. HARDMAN is the well known labor editor, who wrote House of Labor 
and other books. This article is based on a general study of labor leadership 
sponsored by the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences under a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 
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Viewed in the broad perspective of time, Lewis’ leadership in the 
first of the three stages, although always strongly dramatic, high- 
handed, and, on occasion, arrogant, manifested no significant devia- 
tion from the preponderant type of business unionism of the period. 
During the 1920's and in the 1/rst years of the 1930's, most of the 
unions suffered a setback, but the miners’ union suffered more than 
most: it was down and altogether out as a factor in the coal industry. 

Beginning with the mid-1930’s, Lewis emerged, almost overnight, 
as the most consequential union organizer of his time and as the 
intellectual mainspring of a renaissance of the American labor move- 
ment that had no equal in this country’s history. He brought the CIO 
into being, restored his own union to great power, and enormously 
advanced the economic and political weight of the labor movement 
in the nation. 

And then following a sudden, dramatic comedown from the labor 
Olympus—largely an act of self-infliction—Mr. Lewis quit the presi- 
dency of the CIO and, except for occasional efforts to regain his 
former power, confined himself to the limited role of president of 
the UMWA. In that capacity he was remarkably successful. He called 
strikes in wartime, challenging the President’s authority and disregard- 
ing a no-strike pledge given by organized labor. He handsomely won 
every strike and secured nearly all the demands he made. He obtained 
for the miners their industry-financed welfare and retirement fund, 
generally viewed as the best in the nation. However, he and his union 
remained isolated from the national community of organized labor 
which he had so powerfully helped to revitalize in the 1930's. Seem- 
ingly he did not relish his self-chosen exit from the central scene. He 
re-afhliated the UMWA with the AFL but withdrew it after a short 
stay: his leadership was not wanted there. He was not wanted any- 
where; his union ceased to be wanted anywhere. It no longer was the 
spearhead of the labor movement that it had been for decades. 


The people in and around the mines 


The environment in which the miners live makes them different 
from most other workers. Until very recently, it could be truly said: 
once a miner, always a miner, a fact which affected the miner's view 
of his life, its shape and its content. The late Walter N. Polakov, 
who headed the UMW A's Engineering Department for some ten years 
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and knew -the coal-diggers at close range, wrote of the environment 
in which they lived: 

Steel workers, clothing workers, automobile builders, building trades- 
men and so on, live largely in urban communities. They are surrounded 
by men and women from all walks of life. They see and talk daily with 
merchants, clerks, taxi drivers, policemen, workers of many trades. Their 
wives meet and associate with the wives of men in other trades and pro- 
fessions. They live in an atmosphere of variegated and often conflicting 
interests. 

But in a coal camp, the environment is very different, and it is all 
of one kind. The merchant is a company store clerk; the policeman is a 
company deputy; the taxi driver, if there is one, is an ex-miner. The 
children are taught by a company-approved teacher; the postmaster is a 
company clerk; the library, if any, is in a company store or school; the 
club, if any, is in the company recreation hall where miners meet other 
miners. . . . The few other people in town are strangers with interests 
alien to the miners. . . . 

The sheriff, the judge, the preachers, the town storekeepers are peo- 
ple the miners have known for many years, and if they are against the 
union one doesn’t associate with them or patronize them. If they are 
friendly, talk with them is about the mine, the union, the superintendent, 
the foreman.! 

Deep in the miner’s consciousness is the feeling of the deadly 
danger of his calling; this is simply and powerfully expressed in an 
old song by a bituminous coaldigger: 

Pick! Pick! Pick 
In the tunnel’s endless gloom 


And every blow of our strong right arm 
But helps to carve our tomb.? 


Self-pity, but not readiness to accept surrender, are voiced in lines 
which a Colorado soft-coal miner etched in epitaph on a granite shaft 
over the grave of his father, an anthracite miner in Pennsylvania, who 
died of “‘miner’s asthma”: 

Forty years I worked with pick and drill 
Down in the mines against my will 

The Coal King’s slave but now it’s passed 
Thanks be to God I am free at last.° 


1 Walter N. Polakov, “Sufficient Unto Himself Is the Coal Digger,” Labor and Nation, 
May-June, 1947. 

2 See the collection of songs and verses edited by George G. Korson, Coal Dust on the 
Fiddle (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943). 

8 George G. Korson, ed., Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miner (New York: Graf- 
ton, 1927). 
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The songs are old. They preceded the rise of a powerful union, 
one not expected this side of eternity: 
We will have a good local in heaven, 
Up there where the password is rest, 
Where the business is praising our Father, 
And no scabs ever mar or molest.* 


Living within this limited group world, doing his exacting labor 
for a compensation that barely merited the name, never certain that 
his going down into the pit would be followed by a return home in 
one piece, the miner built for himself a high reward, the pride of 
doing work the world could not do without. That consciousness of his 
merit is expressed with moving simplicity in “The Miner Lad”:* 

Nay, don’t despise the miner lad, 
Who burrows like the mole; 

Buried alive, from morn to night, 
To delve for household coal— 

Nay, miner lad ne’er blush for it, 
Though black thy face be as the pit! 


As honorable thy calling is 

As that of hero lords; 

They owe to the poor miner lad 
The ore that steels their swords— 
And perils too, as fierce as theirs 
In limb and life, the miner shares! 


Reciting ‘‘the gold and silver bright” dug and “the precious stones, 
the ruby and diamond” the miner lads “rescued from their iron bond,” 
the ballad pleads: 

Then don’t refuse the miner lad 

The crust of bread—his prayer! 
Beneath that blackest face of his 

He hides a heart as fair! 

The toil of his bare brawny arms 
All, all our hearths and houses warm! 


The world’s work of which the “miner lad” was so proud was 
carried on in the old days, and to no small degree even in these days 
of mechanized mining, at great hazards, in deep, dark underground. 

Not unusual in kind, except for the total disaster it caused, was 
4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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the explosion on the night of December 21, 1951 in a mine at West 
Frankfort, Illinois. It took 119 lives. The dead miners left 301 de- 
pendents—109 widows, 175 children, and 17 other dependents. The 
average age of the men killed was 40.9 years; the youngest victim was 
19, the oldest was 64. A total life expectancy of 3,438 years was anni- 
hilated. This “abominable slaughter,” Lewis testified before U. S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Mine Legislation Safety in January 1952, was 
part of the industrial process: 

Day by day, year after year, the same human tragedy, the same 
immeasurable loss in fatalities and mine injuries, in women widowed 
and children orphaned, in husbands and fathers crippled and incapaci- 
tated, their chief earning power destroyed, has been recurring throughout 
the coal-mining industry. 

For 51 years—1900 through 1950—the same number of men killed 
at West Frankfort—119—have been killed in the bituminous coal mines 
with the passage of every 17 working days. The record of this period 
shows a total of 73,906 killings in bituminous coal mine accidents, an 
average of 7.03 men killed each working day. 


Equally shattering is the record of injuries miners suffer, an aver- 
age of 59,318 a year: 

. . » Official records of non-fatal accidents began first to be recorded 
by the United States Bureau of Mines in 1930. During the 22 years, 
1930 through 1951, 1,304,975 miners have been injured in the bitumin- 
ous and anthracite mines. . 

In the bituminous coal industry, every working day for the period 
1930-1950 shows an average of 227 men injured. Some of them are 
totally and permanently incapacitated. Some have their eyes shot out. 
Some of them are dismembered, lose their limbs. Others have broken 
backs. Others are burned to such a degree that for the remainder of their 
mortal existence they are scarcely recognizable as human beings. 


The frequency rate of bituminous coal mine injuries, Mr. Lewis 
testified, was 3.3 times greater, and the severity rate 6.2 times greater 
than the corresponding rate for manufacturing industries. 

For generations long the miner in his damp, dark, dangerous un- 
derground and, aboveground, in the drab, isolated company-owned 
town dreamed, “We will have a good local in heaven.”” And then “the 
local” appeared on earth and grew to be a wide-flung, powerful union. 
The union, won and established at great cost in treasure, tears, blood, 
and life, took on, in the miners’ mind, the triple character of a fortress, 
a temple and a social club. The miner considered membership in the 
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union, the fortress-temple-club as a great responsibility and a privilege. 
As he saw it, the union called for devoted loyalty: once a union mem- 
ber—always a union member. The union must be perfect, and so must 
be the head of the union. Accordingly, the miner built in his mind the 
image of the union’s national leader as one different from the ordinary 
leader, even as the miner himself was different from the other workers 
and unionists: “the miner lad whose calling is as that of hero lords.” 
In that image, the miners’ leader is his ambassador to the world and 
to all powers that be. He must be endowed with a great sense of justice 
and invested with power to secure justice. The image excludes self- 
interest, triviality, slap-on-the-back behavior. The leader must be a 
great man, his greatness derived from the elemental force of the earth 
itself which the miner penetrates, knows, lives by. To a considerable 
degree, externally at least, John L. Lewis seems to fill, or rather came 
to fill, the contours of the miner’s image of his supreme leader. The 
Lewis grand manner of speaking, his demeanor, his anger and sarcasm, 
his cultivated aloofness from the rest of the union’s officers and mem- 
bers, all seem to fit. But he is also a miner. He worked in the mines 
for years and knew the coal-digger’s sorrows, humiliation, and pride. 
One who watched Lewis closely from his early days on tells of a 
harrowing incident: 
In 1905 Lewis helped to carry out the cruelly blasted bodies of the 
256 miners in the Union Pacific Mine disaster at Hannah, Wyoming. 
Lewis was baptized in his own tears when he saw the numb, mute faces 
of the wives who thus suddenly became widows of the men they loved. 
His heart, his soul and his very life were devoted to the cause of the 
miners. 


No man forgets such an experience. Lewis did not. 

“Big John” is largely in the image of the miners. But what was 
self-pity in a miner became in Lewis, the man who wielded power over 
men and money for nearly half a century, enhanced self-concern. The 
miner's pride in his calling is in Lewis studied hauteur. The minet’s 
feeling of being “alone against the field” is in Lewis the impulse 
to dominate in his field of action. The miner’s readiness to fight hard 
for what he thinks is due to him is manifested in Lewis as unyielding 
insistence on “all or nothing.” For Lewis has come to see the world, 
and himself in it, as the world against John L. Lewis, or vice versa, 
in the union, the labor movement, and upon the national political arena. 
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Mr. Lewis of the turbulent 1920's 


On the formal record and judged by the wide acclaim he received 
when he “exited” from the scene, Lewis has been a phenomenally 
successful labor leader. But that was not the case in the first decade 
and a half of his tenure of office. Lewis inherited a powerful, intelli- 
gently led organization when he became “acting president” in 1919, 
replacing the then President, Frank J. Hayes, who was incapacitated 
by a consuming illness and by a too generous consumption of alcohol. 
Lewis became president in his own right at the next convention of the 
union. 

Membership figures in the decade preceding the Lewis presidency 
showed steady advance: 256,256 in 1911; 377,682 in 1913; and a rise 
to 410,600 in 1917. In the war years and for some years following the 
war's end, the number swelled to 485,000 (1922), but by 1932 the 
figure sank below 100,000. In 1921, better than seventy per cent of 
the nation’s coal production was mined under union agreements; this 
figure fell to twenty per cent by 1932. The UMWA was notable for 
both the militancy and the union-mindedness of the members and the 
progressive, advanced positions taken by its leaders on relevant indus- 
trial and political issues of the time. 

Organized industrially, the miner’s union in convention in 1911 
voted a resolution urging labor everywhere to organize likewise. The 
union’s secretary-treasurer, William Green, elected with the union’s 
help Democratic state senator in Ohio, championed “a complete in- 
dustrial system of organization.” A subsequent UMWA convention in 
1914 was so angered by the AFL’s “lackadaisical attitude toward in- 
dustrial unionism, such as practiced by the UMWA .. . that AFL 
President Samuel Gompers made a personal appearance at the conven- 
tion to try to soothe the feelings of the miners.’ 

Mr. Lewis, then AFL organizer, accompanied Mr. Gompers, aiding 
him to navigate the stormy waters. Thus Mr. Lewis could not be con- 
sidered the ideological father of industrial unionism. However, while 
many spoke of it long before him, in the end he made it a fact of 
American industrial life. But Lewis never claimed any theoretical 
primacy. He wanted effective working unionism, and the industrial 
form of organization suited labor in the basic industries. 


6 one rg of the UMWA (Pottsville, Pa.: Miners Journal Newspaper Company; 
» 1950). 
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The 1914 UMWA convention also strongly urged a federal old- 
age pension law, liability and compensation insurance, mothers’ pen- 
sion, and similar social legislation. The miners voted in 1919 for 
independent political action and a labor party, and also for the na- 
tionalization of the coal industry. They reaffirmed this in 1921, in the 
belief that nationalization would successfully cope with the evils of 
over-capitalization, over-expansion, and profit-hunting to the detriment 
of both the national and the industry's economic interest. 

Lewis inherited a powerful union, strong in membership, socially 
alert, and democratically operated. No leader could ask for a more 
favorable proving ground to test his capacities. But the union soon 
started on the decade-long drift downward, to nearly total disintegra- 
tion. The previous, progressive continuity of UMWA strength was 
broken by difficulties in the union-industry relationship and by subver- 
sion of the democratic process in the union. 

Some of the circumstances which attended the decline of the 
miners’ union from 1922 on were not of Lewis’ making. Coal mining 
was, until recently, a small-unit, keenly competitive industry. It is 
unlike the other basic industries, such as steel or auto-making, where 
a few giant corporations dominate the field, set the market “tone” 
and in some measure coordinate supply and demand. In coal, the largest 
producing unit, the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, represents 
only five per cent of the total production. As late as 1951, after many 
consolidations, there still were 900 mine-operating companies afield 
with a combined producing capacity far in excess of need. Moreover, 
coal has had to cope with mounting competition of other fuels and 
sources of energy: oil, gas, electricity. With labor constituting half af 
the total production cost, in some instances until but a few years ago, 
even more, management was ever pressing on wage rates to relieve 
pressures of competition. 

Because of the oversupply of labor in the coal fields two to three 
miners frequently competed for each available job. Only in World 
War I years was there full-time employment of coal miners. The 
wide geographical distribution of the industry further handicapped uni- 
onization. About sixty per cent of coal is mined in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Illinois; another twenty per cent in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Alabama and Indiana, and nineteen other states share in the balance. 
In such circumstances district organizations tended to compete against 
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each other, offering accommodations to management in their areas in 
order to keep their members employed. 

Difficulties set in for Lewis and the miners by 1922. Demand for 
coal was noticeably falling. The country was in an open shop mood. 
Nonunion miners were pulling business from the union areas. But 


Lewis proudly declared: 

We do not expect to follow the non-union mine worker down the 
ladder of wage reductions to the morass of poverty and degradation 
which prevails below, and we do not propose to have the non-union 
yardstick applied to our standards of living. 


The mine companies, however, proposed to get coal dug cheaper. 
Lewis held that high wages would force the marginal mines out of 
existence and eliminate their competition, but this approach did not 
work. The collective bargaining and organizing policies of the Lewis 
administration did not add muscle to his high sounding slogan, No 
Backward Step. A glaring demonstration was the settlement Lewis 
made in 1922 of the protracted strike for union recognition by the 
bituminous and anthracite miners in the Central Competitive Field. John 
Brophy, at that time president of District 2, a man of unquestionable 
integrity and not a politician, wrote of that development several years 


later: 

The case of the Consolidation Coal Company in 1922 is fairly 
typical of the miners’ fallacious organizing policy. The company operated 
at that time forty mines in northern West Virginia, seven mines in Somer- 
set County, Pennsylvania, and several more in Maryland and Kentucky. 
The miners struck for recognition; but the company offered to recognize 
the union in West Virginia only. Strangely enough, the union leaders 
accepted this offer over the protest of the Pennsylvania miners. Work 
was resumed in West Virginia, and the strike continued in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. The forty unionized mines in West Virginia took care 
of the Pennsylvania and Maryland coal orders, and thus effectively helped 
to break the strike in the several states. Later the Consolidation Coal 
Company restored the open shop in West Virginia, using the output of 
the Pennsylvania and Kentucky mines to defeat the resultant strike in 
the once “unionized” mines. 

This policy was carried even further. In District No. 2, the J. H. 
Weaver interests had a large operation at Nant-Y-Glo which had been 
union for many years. They also had a non-union operation at Revloc, 
about six miles from Nant-Y-Glo. During the 1922 strike the Revloc 
miners came out and joined the union. Evictions took place at Revloc, 
but the men stood firm under great pressure. The Nant-Y-Glo men, to 
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stiffen their brothers at Revloc, gave assurances that they would stay out 
until the Weaver interests recognized the union at Revloc also. But what 
happened? The Weaver interests were told at the Cleveland conference 
that District No. 2 would not permit the Nant-Y-Glo operation to resume 
work until they agreed to recognize the union at Revloc. This they were 
not willing to do. At the request of Mr. Weaver, President Lewis insisted 
that the Nant-Y-Glo operation be permitted to work. The district would 
not accede and the Nant-Y-Glo miners refused to end the strike. Mr. 
Lewis, disregarding district autonomy, then signed for operation at Nant- 
Y-Glo, deserting the Revloc men, and notified the Nant-Y-Glo local 
union that if it did not accept his decision, he would immediately revoke 
the local union charter. The Nant-Y-Glo men, under these circumstances 
had to surrender.” 


The 1922 Jacksonville agreement with the employers maintained 
previous wage scales. But the unionized mines were working at only 
fifty per cent of capacity. Production began shifting to nonunion mines. 
Not accompanied by forceful organizing progress in the rapidly grow- 
ing nonunion mining areas, Lewis’ No Backward policy was in effect 
a King Canute effort to stay the sea waves. The subsequent insistence 
in 1927 on a renewal of the Jascksonville agreement was an exercise 
in futility. It turned out to be totally unworkable, and after a while 
district organizations were advised to seek area and local settlements 
on whatever terms they could obtain. Collective bargaining on a na- 
tional basis was a shambles in the late 1920's. Lewis tried to halt 
disaster by seeking legislative protection. In 1928, Senator Watson 
introduced a bill which would license coal producers in interstate 
commerce, permit consolidations and set up sales agencies, a prototype 
of the later-day NRA. The Senate did not pass the measure. The 
“field” was against Lewis. 

The Lewis regime could not, of course, be held responsible for 
the economic difficulties of the cqal industry. The difficulties and dis- 
turbances which Lewis encountered had always plagued the industry 
and the miners, except for the few “good” years of the war, but the 
union nonetheless grew in strength and cohesiveness. The union leaders 
who preceded John L. Lewis were supported by the coal miners’ strong 
union-mindedness and their devotion. This vital asset was weakened 
under the Lewis regime. 

The earlier leaders, no less than Lewis later, saw the need of 


7 John Brophy, “Elements of a Progressive Union Policy,” in American Labor Dynamics, 
J. B. S. Hardman, ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928), p. 186. 
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centralizing national union authority and sought to achieve it, but 
were mindful not to jeopardize the democratic structure of the UMWA. 
Mr. Lewis, to the contrary, made his drive for power without any 
concern for the miners’ democratic traditions and individualistic ways. 
He let nothing stand in the way of the authority and power he was 
after. He tolerated no dissent, whether by members or second-line 
leaders, in the internal life of the union or in the shaping of policy 
in union-industry relations. He may have been following such a rigid 
course as the only means to the power he sought, or possibly he had 
no stomach for internal union democracy, which frequently led to the 
rule of the incompetent and untutored. There may have been another 
reason such as is suggested by Saul D. Alinsky in his John L. Lewis— 
an Unauthorized Biography, a strongly pro-Lewis book done with the 
fullest cooperation of Mr. Lewis, his family and the union’s staff. 
The author wrote: 

Lewis reflected a certain cautious suspicion with reference to the 
rank and file members. He remembered the number of UMWA presidents 
who had given their very life’s blood for the union to be kicked out of 
office by an ungrateful rank-and-file membership. He felt that was one 


reason some of the union officials joined the operators. He also remem- 
bered back to his early childhood when his father, Tom Lewis, had 


fought so selflessly for his fellow members in the Lucas, Iowa coal strike 
of 1892. He would never forget those strikers returning to work and 
leaving Tom Lewis in a blacklist exile. Lewis’ concept of human nature 
was not one of optimism. j 


The union miners did not cease to be loyal unionists because the 
union was governed autocratically, but their interest in the union and 
their activity were badly impaired. It was a good measure of the 
character of the new order that in only eight out of thirty districts 
the members retained the right to choose their head officers. 

The turning of the union into an administrative monolith un- 
doubtedly resulted in greater operational efficiency. But the transfor- 
mation undermined the self-confidence and the enthusiasm which were 
sorely needed in the critical twenties and the early thirties when there 
was not enough “bacon” delivered to sustain rank-and-file faith in the 
top leadership. 

In centralizing power, Mr. Lewis acted within his rights, not 
without due recourse to union law. The UMWA constitution had been 
duly amended so that the president 
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may suspend or remove any international officer or appointed employee 
for insubordination or just and sufficient cause. 

He shall interpret the meaning of the international constitution but 
his interpretation shall be subject to repeal by the executive board. 


There was opposition to Lewis. Insurgent leaders: John Brophy, 


Alex Howat, John Walker, Powers Hapgood, Adolph Germer, to 
name a few of the best known, and others, fought Lewis at first along 
constitutional lines. But Lewis was the unchallenged interpreter of the 
union’s constitution, and thus doomed their efforts. In March, 1930, 
the opposition resorted to a coup d'etat. It called a convention to over- 
ride and unseat Lewis. The strongly anti-Lewis District 12 led the way 
with fragments of other district organizations joining. Lewis, of course, 
did not recognize what was in effect a rump-gathering. 


The opposition’s voice, The Illinois Miner, published by UMWA 


District 12, charged on February 22, 1930: 


The history of the United Mine Workers of America under the 
regime of John L. Lewis has been an unbroken series of defeats and 
calamities, throwing hundreds of thousands of our members and their 
families into the depths of poverty and destitution. 

Hand in hand with the numerical and financial disintegration of 
our union has gone the loss of its morale and the degradation of its 
institutions. Election stealing, convention packing and the slugging of 
delegates have reduced the old-time democracy of the union to a ghastly 
farce... 

The real leaders of the miners have been knifed, one by one, through 
intrigue, conspiracy and skullduggery. All opposition was crushed with 
a ruthless hand. Through threats of expulsion, through removal by pro- 
visional government or the frame-up, the officials and membership were 
terrorized into silence. Offices were burglarized, correspondence files were 
rifled and letters were intercepted. 

John L. Lewis killed more than the United Mine Workers of 
America. He killed more than the leaders of our union. He killed its 
very soul. 


The United Mine Workers Journal, official organ of the UMWA, 


editorially castigated the 435 delegates to the insurgents’ conference 
as a scab convention: 


. » a convention of discontents, malcontents, oppositionists, obstruction- 
ists, brawlers, wranglers, branglers, moral contortionists, kickers, janglers, 
whoopers, soreheads, squallers, bellyachers, bunglers, marplots, double- 
crossers, destructionists, union wreckers, disappointed office-seekers and 
traitors to the United Mine Workers of America. 
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The internecine war raged almost a year long, in the courts and 
around the mines. In the end, the opposition was crushed. Lewis held 
unchallenged power over the union. 


Mr. Organized Labor: Lewis in the 1930's 


A new Lewis emerged in 1935. For the next seven to eight years 
Lewis’ name was synonymous with the revitalization of the union 
movement. Before 1935, the public image of John L. Lewis was that 
of a ruthless labor boss, brooking no intelligent opposition within 
his organization and little, if at all, concerned with the labor move- 
ment outside the miners’ union. After 1935, the image of Lewis was 
that of a broad-minded, nation-conscious, dynamic leader of a forceful 
rapidly expanding labor movement, directing it to new positions of 
strength. John L. Lewis became Mr. Organized Labor to the auto 
workers and to the five-and-ten-cent store girls, to the steel workers 
and to the soda fountain clerks, to the workers in the rubber industry, 
and to substantial numbers of previously union-allergic, white-collar 
employees. 

There was no longer in 1935 any visible or felt opposition to 
Lewis in the miners’ union. Some of his former determined opponents 
—Brophy, Hapgood, Germer—were now working under his command 
building new unions in unorganized industries. For the miners, as for 
nearly everybody else in 1935-6, the twenties and the early thirties 
were ancient history. The climate of unionism was different. The wage- 
earning mass was in the grip of a union-mindedness the equal of which 
had not hitherto been seen or believed possible. Workers in millions, 
over the length and breadth of the American land, swore by the name 
John L. Lewis. He was the immensely popular leader who renewed 
their confidence in themselves, gave them faith to fight for, and helped 
them forge their collective bargaining power into a winning force. 

Of course, Lewis did not perform miracles singlehandedly. There 
was, to begin with, the Roosevelt Revolution, which directed the course 
of American history, restoring the nation, afraid and rudderless in the 
collapsing economy, to new energy and confidence. And labor, in and 
out of unions, those on the periphery as well as in positions of leader- 
ship, joined in the process, some haltingly, reflective and uncertain, 
others with vigor. Sooner than others, Lewis sensed the rising force, 
the logic of the developing drive, and the momentous potential of 
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labor's militancy. He assumed leadership, aided by such outstanding 
men as Sidney Hillman, Philip Murray, Charles P. Howard, David 
Dubinsky and Max Zaritsky in the initial stage of the upheaval, all 
rebellious against the then prevalent immobility of the AFL high 
command. These men contributed ability, prestige, and resources to 
the upsurge. It is doubtful whether the undertaking would have been 
successful without their teamwork. But Lewis brought to the group 
a grand design, a sweeping initiative, and a directive force. He stood 
out as the commanding figure in the transfiguration of the movement. 

In the twenties, Lewis shared the standard business-unionist 
orientation which prevailed in most unions until the explosive thirties. 
Characteristic of that approach were a limited, parochial view of labor's 
place in the nation; a narrow, egotistic concern of each union with 
its own business; an indifference, in all but a few unions, toward the 
fate of nonunionized workers. From that orientation stemmed a 
timidity in bargaining relations with management and an indisposition 
to dare take chances and seek to broaden the old bases and scope of 
the movement. 

By no means, of course, were all the unions and leaders so limited 
in outlook or in action. Many fought incessantly and sacrificed heavily 
to keep their organizations going in the frustrating climate of the 
Golden Glow. Lewis was not in that minority. Although he never 
lacked energy or daring, his own view, not the miners’, of the essence 
of the union function was retarded. In 1925, Lewis had written a little 
book in which he formulated his union philosophy:* 

Trade unionism is a phenomenon of capitalism quite similar to the 
corporation. One is essentially a pooling of labor for purposes of common 


action in production and in sales. The other is a pooling of capital for 
exactly the same purposes. The economic aims of both are identical—gain. 


By 1935 Lewis appeared to have broken with his past. He told 
interviewers:* 

I don’t give a hang what happened yesterday. I live for today and 
tomorrow. I will say only this: It takes every man some time to find him- 
self in this world, to decide what he wants to do with his life. It took 
me longer than most people. 


8 John L. Lewis, The Miners’ Fight for American Standards (Indianapolis: The Bell Pub- 
lishing Company, 1925). 

® Bruce Minton and John Stuart, Men Who Lead Labor (New York: Modern Age Books, 
Inc., 1937), p. 114. 
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The change in Lewis was slow to come forth, but it steadily 
gained momentum. 

In 1934, at the San Francisco Convention of the AFL, Lewis 
joined with the yet weak but restive forces who urged the union move- 
ment to take cognizance of the upheaval in the economy and the 
changing political complexion of American life. A resolution to that 
effect, spelling out ways and means of organization, was duly voted 
and it took its place on the convention “minutes” with other well- 
meaning resolutions of past conventions. Nothing, however, was done 
about carrying the “resolves” into effect. Lewis and others renewed 
the fight for reform in the next AFL convention at Atlantic City in 
1935. The central issue was: granting charters to industrywide unions 
in the basic mass production industries. 

After days of stormy debate the resolution was voted down. Lewis 
then formed the Committee on Industrial Organization with himself 
as chairman; he was joined by seven other labor leaders. Together the 
new organization represented close to one million members, about 
one-third of the total AFL enrollment. After long legalistic constitu- 
tional bickering, the AFL expelled the eight unions led by Lewis and 
his associates. The CIO went to work with hitherto seldom seen drive 
and energy. At an amazing pace, it scored a number of organizing 
victories of first magnitude. By 1938 the Committee discarded its 
temporary status and set itself up as a permanent national union 
center, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, to function independ- 
ently of and competitively to the AFL. The almost one million mem- 
bers that the dissident union leaders took from the AFL were joined 
by three million other workers. 

The new movement soon developed a novel way of handling 
union organization. The newly enrolled workers were not “farmed 
out” to contending jurisdictional claimants. They were held together 
in massive industry-wide unions of steel, rubber, auto, and other in- 
dustries. Twenty new offiliates were added to the eight with which 
the CIO had begun. New, young, determined, brilliant, leaders came 
forth in the growing movement: Walter P. Reuther, Sherman Dal- 
rymple, James B. Carey, Emil Rieve, and many others. And com- 
plimenting Lewis and the CIO through imitation, the AFL started 
moving ahead. The AFL leaders did not have a good word of labor 
or of the nation, but grudgingly they followed some of the CIO 
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organizing methods and thereby fared rather well. Competition proved 
to be “the life” of the labor movement even as it is the life of 
business. By 1938 the AFL accounted for 3,623,000 members us 
against the 2,422,000 who were left after the CIO unions were “dis- 
affiliated.” 

Only Lewis himself can tell by what mental process he came around 
to making “the decision what to do with my life,” and perhaps even 
he would be unable to do so. Man’s mind is often a secret to himself, 
not only to others. This is particularly true of complicated personalities. 

Lewis is not a man given to thinking from theoretical postulates. 
Rather he bases his judgments on the actualities and potentialities of 
the real situation. He entered the national scene in the thirties, but not 
until he first put his own house in order, and restored the UMWA to 
something like its old strength. To that end he utilized the 7-A section 
of the NIRA and the other initial labor-helpful expedients of the early 
New Deal, and he exploited President Roosevelt’s enormous personal 
popularity. He crowded the roads in the mining areas with trucks dis- 
playing posters: “President Roosevelt wants you to join the union.” 
An army of organizers were on hand urging the miners to answer the 
call of “our two presidents: Franklin Delano Roosevelt and John L. 
Lewis.” The miners were always unionists at heart and they joined. 
The old figure of 400,000 union members was a reality once again. 
Lewis secured higher wage scales for the miners. 

Lewis saw more clearly than most of the older leaders did that 
a reshuffling of power was taking place in American society. The 
standard union shibboleths were losing all meaning. It became clear 
to him that labor stood a chance to make great headway, as the spokes- 
man for the nation’s “fifty million shrunken bellies,” if it could make 
its voice heard. Lewis learned from his own and others’ experience 
that the business unionism to which he had been giving allegiance 
through the years was anything but businesslike, it was really futile. 
Labor would get nowhere by staying tied to a disappearing past. He 
sensed the potential force of a working alliance of labor and the 
Roosevelt government. Labor could make advantageous use of the 
government as an ally. The Roosevelt forces needed mass support to 
offset the stiffening opposition of big business and oldline politicians. 
Labor was the only real source of mass-support, but to be of help 
labor needed to be unionized, to be given a sense of purpose, leader- 
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ship. But who could and would do the job? The old leaders—some 
of them over-age—would they do the necessary job? Roosevelt had 
told William Green that it would be good to see ten million union 
members, and good old Bill said that was unthinkable. Lewis went 
to work. 

Lewis relegated his long-standing Republicanism to a filing cabi- 
net, for possible later use, and cold-storaged a good many of his 
earlier “principles,” really nothing more than uncritical thought-habits 
and prejudices. He decided what to make of his life. The decision 
proved to be of epochal significance. 

The leadership which Lewis demonstrated in the CIO was a 
complete reversal of the old business-unionist pattern. His approach 
to the problem of organization was inclusive and dynamic. Funds and 
organizing personnel were generously supplied by the miners’ union 
and by the several other unions associated in the new movement, with- 
out calculating who would obtain a return on the investment and to 
what extent. A legitimate gain for one union was considered a benefit 
to the whole movement. Organizing activity involved political action. 
labor’s Nonpartisan League was launched in 1936. Lewis included 
in his program broad, far-reaching commitments and a social orienta- 
tion which he would have considered but a few years back as “frills” 
and “isms.” 

It is doubtful whether he planned at the outset to engage in 
organizing drives in all trades and industries. His primary concern 
was with unionizing the coal miners, including the so-called captive 
mines, a vital bloc of the bituminous coal industry, owned and operated 
by the powerful and anti-union steel companies. That necessitated a 
drive to unionize steel. Philip Murray, vice-president of the UMWA, 
with hundreds of miners’ and other CIO unions’ organizers drove hard 
and successfully. Lewis was getting what he wanted: steel unioniza- 
tion. Finally the captive mines landed in the UMWA. 

Lewis would probably not condone sit-down strikes if asked. But 
when these happened in the auto plants, he grasped the significance of 
the development, gave it full support and was hailed as the father of 
auto unionism. He was always a supporter of free private enterprise, but 
when the rubber workers on strike asked him to speak to them he did 
in terms Marx would have liked: 

What have Goodrich workers gotten out of the growth of the 
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company? Partnership! Well, labor and capital may be partners in theory, 
but they are enemies in fact. . . . Go to Goodrich and tell them you want 
some of those stock dividends. . . . Say, so we're supposed to be partners, 
are we? Well, we are not. We are enemies. 


The crowd roared. The rubber companies had second thoughts. 
The industry was unionized. 

It is fair to think, though, that as he proceeded in the leadership 
of the movement, he became increasingly actuated by new value judg- 
ments: few men, confronted with previously unforeseen developments 
and vistas, will remain intellectually unaffected. Earlier ambitions 
seemed inappropriate in the new situation. “I could have been Secretary 
of Labor years ago, or a Senator and sit all my life on my a-,” he 
disparagingly told reporters. Something more significant than a Re- 
publican handout caught his thinking. After 1936, asked about his 
White House hopes, if any, he answered: 

I have tried to avoid any public discussion of the idea of the presi- 
dency, I am not seeking public office. I have turned down public office. 


When the workers are organized, there will be by-products of that 
organization, but this is not the time to discuss them. What they will be 
will be up to the workers to decide after they are organized. 


Lewis did not become a radical any more than Roosevelt became 
a Socialist. Like the national New Deal, the unionist counterpart which 
Lewis mapped—or rather part-planned, part-improvised—was intended 
to replace the obsolete business-unionist concept with a strategy and 
tactic consistent with the altered circumstances of the economic and 
political environment. Lewis wanted an effective movement: industrial 
unionism was not a matter of theory, only a means to the end he 
pursued. In a general way he remained in 1936 and since the business 
unionist he had been earlier, but he read a new meaning into his concept 
of business unionism, even as he was recasting and overhauling tradi- 
tion and time-honored practices and methods of union organization. 


The great retreat: Lewis in the forties and the fifties 


The brilliant on-moving career of Mr. Lewis came to a sudden, 
personally tragic, halt in 1940 when he committed himself to the 
Republican presidential candidacy of Wendell Wilkie, accompanying 
this commitment with a threat that he would resign the CIO presi- 
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dency should labor not follow his political advice. He said in a 
nationally broadcast pre-election statement: 

If he [F.D.R.] is... re-elected, it will mean that the members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations have rejected my advice and recom- 
mendation. 

I will accept the result as being the equivalent of a vote of no con- 
fidence, and will retire as president of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, at its convention in November. This action will save our great 
movement, composed of millions of men and women, from the embarrass- 
ment and handicap of my leadership during the ensuing reign of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Wilkie was defeated, and Lewis kept his word. He did not stand 
for re-election in the CIO convention. This episode marked the divid- 
ing line between the second and the third periods of the Lewis 
leadership. 

In the period of his retreat from the national scene and from the 
general labor movement, the employed miners improved their position 
and the union as an institution grew more powerful and wealthy. 
Lewis’ concentration on his role as UMWA president benefited miners 
and union; it benefited the industry and mine owners most. 

During this period, from World War II to the present, miners’ 
earnings “sky-rocketed,” reaching about twenty-four dollars a day, in- 
cluding portal-to-portal pay. At the same time, because of the diminish- 
ing demand for coal and increased mechanization, the number of 
employed miners declined constantly. In 1948, there were about 400,000 
miners; ten years later only 188,000 were employed. And advancing 
mechanization promises further displacement of miners. 

The greater part of the 600,000 members enrolled in the UMWA 
belong to the union's “catch-all” District 50, which organized workers 
in the chemical and construction industries and wherever else its organ- 
izers could put their feet in the door. Many former coal miners obliged 
to seek employment elsewhere have continued their membership in the 
catch-all unit. The working miners are no longer the dominant majority 
in their union. 

Despite the decrease in the number of employed miners, the 
UMWA, as an institution, is powerful and rich. A statement of its 
resources filed with the U. S. Labor Department under the Funds 
Disclosure law of 1959 reveals that its net assets amounted to $110,- 
315,180 as of mid-May, 1960. No other national union of some fifty 
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which reported the state of their treasuries at that date indicated any 
such affluence. The net assets of the teamsters’, auto workers’, steel 
workers’, and machinists’ unions, with a combined membership of over 
four and a quarter million amounted to 117 million dollars. 

The Welfare and Retirement Fund of the UMWA is generally 
conceded to be the most beneficial of all labor funds. Revenues come 
from employers’ paid royalties, a tax on each ton of coal mined. The 
tax amounted to ten cents per ton in 1946 and has gradually increased 
to forty cents. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the funds paid 
out almost 144 million dollars in benefits: 79 million (in round fig- 
ures) in pensions; 61 million for hospital and medical care; 3.7 
million in funeral costs and widow and survivor benefits. In all, over 
200,000 persons were aided during the year. 

An outstanding achievement of the fund has been the establish- 
ment of ten fully equipped hospitals in the coal mining areas. UMWA 
fund ambulances brought crippled and maimed miners into hospitals 
which restored great numbers of men to health and useful activity. 
Although the American Medical Association tried to hamper the pro- 
gram by prohibiting doctors from working in the so-called nests of 
“socialized medicine,” Lewis successfully withstood the monopolistic 
pressures of the Association’s closed union. No one else has been 
successful. 

Thanks to Lewis, the traditionally “sick’’ coal industry is doing 
well. For decades Lewis had urged the captains of the coal industry to 
behave like “capitalists,” to consolidate, modernize, and mechanize. 
The leader of the coal miners taught the free enterprises the art of 
enterprising. 

The coal owners accepted Lewis’ advocacy of mechanization. Re- 
sultant economies enabled the industry to keep the costs of coal 
stationary while the costs of oil and gas rose. In the mid-fifties, Lewis 
set up a joint company to promote the export of American coal to 
coal-hungry foreign countries. The Federal Maritime Board agreed 
to release a number of Liberty ships from the government’s mothball 
fleet to carry coal to Europe and bring ore back. The UMWA, seven 
coal operators and three railroads jointly operated the promotion. 

During this period, there no longer was any opposition to Lewis 
within the union. The miners followed “Big John” all the way. But 
Lewis trusted the miners only to trust him. In convention after con- 
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vention members demanded restoration of their right to choose district- 
high officers and discontinuance of what had become permanent 
government by “provisional” officers, something which is known in 
other unions by the opprobious name “trusteeship.” Delegates argued: 
“if we don’t elect the right officers we can put them out. . . . Give the 
young men the opportunity to aspire to something in the organization.” 
This was said as late as 1952 when the Lewis word was beyond chal- 
lenge. But he countered that “unity” was needed and elections created 
factions and divisions; that, in some instances, elected officers proved 
to be dishonest or inefficient. 

“IT am sick and tired,” Mr. Lewis told the 1944 UMWA conven- 
tion ‘‘of some of these elected officers in some of these districts, when we 
ask them why they don’t do this or that, and have them tell me, “Why, 
I am autonomous.’ What the hell do I care whether they are autono- 
mous or not? I want action, I want service, I want loyalty.” And as 
late as 1952 he defended in the convention the continuance of pro- 
visionalism by drawing a parallel between the miner's union and the 
United States form of government: ‘We have in our Republic election 
of certain representatives by the people, but they don’t elect the 
2,000,000 Federal office holders in government establishments, because 
they wouldn’t have anything to do but conduct elections and nothing 
would be settled.” He thus equated the union convention with the 
Congress. The equation probably flattered some delegates. Others 
surely knew that democracy is protected in the nation by a separation 
of powers and checks and balances which are not found in union 
government. The majority supported Lewis. He used that fact as 
further argument: If the majority of the convention delegates and the 
members who chose the delegates dislike provisionalism, they could 
vote it down. 


I, John L. Lewis 


Nobody demanded that Lewis should make good his pledge to 
quit the CIO presidency when Roosevelt defeated Wilkie in the 1940 
campaign. Lewis had no opposition. The one man who could possibly 
have succeeded him, Philip Murray, was a loyal, life-long friend. No 
one else would have had a chance of success. The throne and the 
empire were his. 

John L. Lewis would not have made that pledge if he had been 
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guided by the general logic of the labor movement. The labor vote 
does not determine the outcome of a presidential election, even though 
it can be an important factor. The CIO members, to whom the pledge 
was directed as an admonition and a threat, only constituted a minority 
in the union movement and counted for much less in the total number 
of wage earners. The notion that labor people base their political 
orientation upon economic predilections was, and is, an unwarranted 
supposition. 

What went into the making of his decision was a basic trait of the 
man’s character, and is the key to the understanding of his life course. 
It is an abiding egocentrism linked with an inability to differentiate 
the personal from the public in his relation with the labor movement 
and in the conduct of his labor leadership. Having carried out critically 
necessary modernization of the old union traditionalism, John L. Lewis 
left unaltered in himself the old business-unionist view of the role 

f the leader in the movement. That view reflected the private busi- 
nessman’s sense of his business enterprise, in essence one of property 
and tenure and the exercise of personal power. 

The only explanation of the Lewis action that makes sense, in the 
circumstances, is that he considered his leadership as coterminous with 
absolute dominance. It would seem incredible that he should consider 
his judgment on a vital public issue as the absolute moral law for all 
labor. Yet it is in the light of just such a view that his action is under- 
standable—and it is in character. He weighed his political judgment 
of Wilkie vs. Roosevelt, and did not hesitate to look upon it as u/timo 
ratio. He prepared to punish the dissenters in the severest way he 
knew, his own withdrawal from CIO leadership. He could not mete 
out a greater penalty, since surely he was the superior and the indis- 
pensable man, and his resignation would mean the destruction of the 
CIO. 

Lewis’ war on Roosevelt in 1940 dated from some time back when 
the President had none too wisely said “a plague on both their houses” 
in commenting on what seemed to him an unreasonable impasse in a 
labor-management conflict. One of the “houses” was Lewis’, and he 
retaliated by denouncing the ingratitude of “the man who had supped 
in the house of labor.” Roosevelt, no doubt, was guilty of flippancy; 
he probably was prompted by irritation and presumably also by a 
temptation to engage in a bit of political byplay. But Lewis, as host 
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of “the house of labor,” was less than gracious in having allowed 
himself to forget that before the guest “supped,” he had contributed 
handsomely to the building of the house and had helped secure some 
of the food and even the table for the repast. John L. Lewis, however, 
considers extenuating circumstances to be no reason for a milder ver- 
dict on one who has sinned against him. The 1940 incident with all 
that led up to it presents a key to an important side of the Lewis 
personality: a Jehovahial exclusivism—having brought labor “out of 
the house of bondage,” I, John L. Lewis, demand that there be “no 
others gods before me.” 

The late Mr. Louis Stark of the New York Times, who had 
unusual opportunities to observe Lewis througout almost the entire 
length of the latter’s stormy career, wrote in the N.Y. Times Magazine, 
May 9, 1943: 

The chief of the coal diggers is one of the canniest of men. At the 
same time he is one of the most gullible. His will to believe the worst 
of his enemies is so great that a trusted aide can bring him fantastic stories 
in the certain knowledge that acceptance will be automatic. And ruthless- 


ness toward those who oppose him is an essential characteristic of the 
man. . . . On the other hand, when he is satisfied that men cling to him 


with the deepest sense of personal loyalty there are few things he would 
not do for them. 


An incident which occurred backstage during the 1940 CIO con- 
vention, further demonstrates the peculiar blind spot in the mind of 
the man otherwise so richly endowed. It was the suggestion Lewis 
made to his major associates, Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, that 
his daughter Kathryn take the office of CIO secretary-treasurer held 
then by James B. Carey. The two men did not respond positively, and 
the matter was dropped. But had the proposal been adopted the gov- 
erning team of the CIO would have been: John L. Lewis, president; 
daughter Kathryn, secretary-treasurer; brother-in-law Bell, general 
auditor; brother Denny, head of CIO’s construction workers, an 
expeditionary force to invade any and all trades. A lovely idyl for a 
family, but hardly anything befitting the union movement. 

The incident suggests no evil or dishonest design on the part of 
Lewis, but emphasizes an insensitiveness to the existence of a line of 
demarcation between the personal and the public domains in public 
life. It so happens that John L. Lewis’ son has chosen to work in the 
medical profession, and the UMWA has been spared the prospect of a 
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hereditary monarchy, such as was the case in the Carpenter's and Join- 
er’s Brotherhood, son Maurice inheriting father William Hutcheson’s 
presidency of the union. Of course, John L. Lewis is not a Hutcheson. 


If Lewis, on resigning from the CIO, thought he had liquidated 
that period of his life, he did not know himself. In fact, he almost 
immediately started trying to return to a central position in labor. If 
his act of resignation in 1940 was tragic, his efforts at a comeback 
were farcical. At first came a “leaked” report of an “accouplement” 
of the AFL and the CIO, which Mr. Lewis worked out in considerable 
detail leaving the two bodies to do nothing else or less but comply. 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO would be made secretary-treasurer 
of the new combine at $18,000 per annum. AFL President Green 
would step back “in the national interest” and be pensioned off at a 
comfortable salary. The Lewis assumption was that “any man could 
be had” if the right price was offered. He advised neither the AFL 
nor the CIO of their coming marriage, he merely stated his motive: 
to unify labor for the war effort. Lewis based his authority to act in 
the matter on the fact that years earlier as president he had been desig- 
nated chairman of a unity committee of three, with Sidney Hillman 
and Philip Murray the other two members. Lewis disregarded the 
detail that he had since quit the CIO presidency. He did not bother to 
consult the two other men. He stood on his “‘constitutional right’ to 
act as chairman. When he was asked, after the news-bombshell, to 
come to a meeting of the CIO Executive Board to discuss the matter, 
his reply was that he had acted as chairman and would not come. In 
his press release dealing with the pre-fabricated unity, Mr. Lewis did 
not indicate who was to head the united movement. Presumably he 
could only think of one man, and he trusted human intelligence. The 
grand design never got beyond the newspaper columns. 

The next effort to restore the Lewis hegemony in labor was less 
transparent, more complex, grander in scope. The instrumentality 
chosen to do the work was the UMWA shock troop District 50. The 
schedule called, as the first step, for the organization of the 1,000,000 
workers in oil and chemical industries. The chemical industries, oil 
and coal were considered technological brothers. Then, UMWA re- 
searchers noted that milk and other dairy products, too, belonged in 
the black diamond family, and aim was set to unionize 3,000,000 
farmers as a contingent of the new labor kingdom to come. An army 
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of 700 organizers was marshalled into service. But not to waste man- 
power by over-specialization, the order went out to unionize all kinds 
of labor on the farms, around, or along the way, regardless of trade 
or industry. Asked how he intended to treat the matter of other unions’ 
jurisdictional rights, Lewis answered in the grand voice and sharp 
accents of old: “I have no desire to enter into an academic discussion 
of jurisdictional rights. I know of nothing of less consequence today.” 

The great campaign didn’t jell. James A. Wechsler’s Labor Baron 
describes the results: “A study of the UMWA’s financial records dis- 
closed that $3,024,956 was spent on District 50 from December 1940 
to June 1943. By the latter date, District 50 was paying per capita tax 
to the national organization for 48,000 members.” 

The last of Lewis’ efforts to recoup his loss of face come to light 
in an announcement on April 30, 1954, of the setting up of an informal 
“triple alliance” of Dave Beck of the Teamsters, David McDonald 
of the Steelworkers, and John L. Lewis of the Miners, leaders of 
“three powerful organizations representing 3,000,000 workers,” as the 
UMW A’s official publication reported the development. Usually space- 
conscious, the United Mine Workers Journal devoted three of its 
sixteen pages to a by-lined account of the “luncheon meeting” and 
presented, in part, Lewis's television interview on the Meet the Press 
program of May 9, 1954. 

The undertaking was another “Napoleonic return from the Elba,” 
as a newspaper cartoonist dubbed a previous attempt of Mr. Lewis to 
recapture the past. The enterprise was born out of personal pique, and 
that sort of glue does not hold for long. The charm of the Lewis touch 
and voice continued potent in the miners’ union but no longer any- 
where else. The failures of the Lewis efforts to regain lost positions in 
the union movement were due to two reasons. Objectively, the popular 
anxiety and fear which drove workers to unions in large numbers in 
the 1930's no longer existed in the 1940's; since the labor contingents 
more readily susceptible to unionization had already been unionized, 
organization in depth was more difficult. Subjectively, there no longer 
was an F. D. R. to inspire people to go to union headquarters because 
“the President wants us to join.” Moreover, Mr. Lewis no longer had 
the first-rate men of the thirties at his command, such as Walter P. 
Reuther, Sidney Hillman, Philip Murray, David Dubinsky, Van Bittner, 
Allan Haywood; only second raters, “pork-choppers,’ were available. 
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Still another circumstance militated against Lewis’ attempts to 
“return.” In the thirties he acted to unionize workers. In the forties 
and fifties, his little hidden purpose was to disorganize and demoralize 
existing, established organizations and leaders. Labor people felt the 
drives of the 1940’s were a power game, not a genuine, bonafide 
promotion of unionization, and they did not respond. 

Man can be his own worst enemy. John L. Lewis probably thought 
someone else was, but it was he, no one else, who defeated himself 
in the climactic year of his career in 1940. The defeat was not that 
Roosevelt won the election but that he, Lewis, could not prove the 
invincibility of his judgment; the men he led refused to goosestep to 
his command. He crucified himself upon the democratically untenable 
maxim: all or nothing. 


Conclusion 


John L. Lewis was a man of unusual courage, enormously self- 
confident, resourceful and prepared to try anything, provided always 
that he was in command of the situation and the task to which he 
applied himself. More than an organizer, he was an organizer of or- 


ganizers. His dynamism was infectious. He was an extraordinary 
chief of staff and an equally good field marshal. He proved his abilities 
on a broad scale in the CIO years and later in the UMWA. He was 
unsuccessful in the twenties, but even then he achieved his central 
aim: he cleared the union of any and all opposition. 

Lewis, a miner, felt for the miners, but only as a collectivity. 
It was not in his character to think concretely of individual miners. He 
considered people en masse: “fifty million shrunken bellies,” the “labor 
movement,” the ‘400,000 mine workers.” He viewed individuals only 
as instrumentalities to be approved or found wanting and treated 
accordingly. 

He wanted power to be first everywhere, to do what he wanted 
the way he wanted. Early in life he stated the principle of self-promo- 
tion: “he who tooteth not his own horn, the same shall not be tooted.” 
Nor was he particular about the means he used to secure power. He 
contributed much to the growth of American labor in status, in earn- 
ings, in job security, in social security. But his defiance and high-handed 
ways antagonized public opinion and contributed in part to the passing 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which impeded the growth of unionism. 
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A shrewd and penetrating man, a keenly intelligent, thinking and 
reading person, he seemed to lack all sense of human limitations as 
applied to himself. Distrustful of internal union democracy, Lewis 
helped create a vast labor movement by appealing to men and women 
to defend their right to participate democraticlly in the determination 
of the conditions of their work and way of life. He lost the helm of 
that movement by allowing his own undemocratic urges to determine 
the course of his leadership. 

By any conventional definition, Lewis was a grand success: widely 
renowned, well rewarded, in high position. At the age of 80 he can 
look back at many years of life when he mattered greatly to very many. 
But John L. Lewis did not know how to be the first among equals. 
He seems to have agreed with Caesar's cynical preference: “rather be 
first in a village than second in Rome,” when, as it turned out, not 
every word of his was received as law absolute in the labor movement. 

It is difficult to form a balanced judgment of John L. Lewis, and 
the difficulty is not simply a matter of bookkeeping. If he was, on 
balance, a great leader and an extraordinary personality, he was also 
consumed by an extraordinary self-adulation. The negative things that 
he tried to do hurt him more than others, in the long run. The good 
which he did remains and will outlast the quarrels and conflicts which 
raged around him. 

Objectively, a man’s success may be measured by the balance 
which he achieves between his capacities and his performance. By 
that measure Lewis’s success was limited, at best. He was greatly 
endowed—and much is expected of those to whom much is given. 


Copyright by J. B. S. Hardman; all rights reserved. 





SOME SOCIAL DETERMINANTS AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF UNION MEMBERSHIP 


by RUTH KORNHAUSER 


In the past half century union membership has increased sub- 
stantially, both absolutely and as a proportion of the total labor 
force. Accompanying this growth, partly as cause and partly as effect, 
has been the increasing acceptance of the trade union as an established 
institution of American society.’ 

These trends lend heightened interest to the question of the 
prospects for future growth in union membership. At the present time 
union membership comprises only about one-third of the potentially 
organizable portion of the work force. Some observers foresee few 
obstacles to further unionization, while others point to a number of 
impediments, including the distinctive social characteristics of currently 
unorganized workers. Since available statistics are usually limited to 
figures on total union membership, there are generally no more than 
educated guesses concerning such crucial facts as the percentages of 
union members in each major occupation, or in the South, or in dif- 
ferent sizes of community, to mention but a few of the kinds of data 
needed in order accurately to assess the present accomplishment and 
future growth of unions. 

This report, although it can make only a small contribution to 
the solution of so large a problem, primarily attempts to supply data 
on selected characteristics associated with differential rates of union 
membership. The characteristics analyzed include both objective fac- 
tors (such as occupation, sex, size of community, religion, race, nativity, 
etc.) and subjective factors (such as political orientations, class identi- 
1 The writer is indebted to Robert Blauner, Margaret Gordon, Arthur Kornhauser, S. M. 

Lipset, and Martin Trow for their valuable suggestions. The analysis was conducted 


as a project of the Institute of Industrial Relations at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


RUTH KORNHAUSER has been lecturer in sociology in University Extension 
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fication, attitudes on civil liberties issues, etc.). The data were prin- 
cipally derived from re-analyzing two national public opinion surveys,’ 
with supplementary information derived from a study of labor mobility 
in six cities.* All three surveys contained information on union affilia- 
tion. 

Although the principal concern is the examination of a number 
of variables as potential determinants of union membership, this in- 
quity also yields, as a by-product, some information on the impact 
of unions on their members’ attitudes and behavior. Do unions, apart 
from their probable effect on attitudes relating to unionism itself, have 
any wider influence on members’ social and political orientations? 
Here, too, opinions divide. Given the equalitarian values widely held 
in the United States, the relative success and acceptance of unionism, 
the substantial amount of social mobility, and a host of other factors 
that have favored the comparatively narrow and un-ideological focus 
of American unions, many analysts would probably refuse to give a 
blanket affirmative reply to this question, contending that unions have 
a specific rather than a generalized effect on attitudes. In this view, 
the influence of unions is limited mainly to economic and closely re- 
lated issues. Yet there are those who see unions as having a generally 
liberalizing effect on their membership. The union member, they feel, 
in comparison with his nonunion counterpart, will be less jingoistic, 
a livelier defender of political and civil freedoms, more alert and better 
informed on public issues, less attracted by the success ethos, etc. 
Still another hardy ‘belief is that unions make their members broadly 
class-conscious. This view prevails in certain quarters of both Left 
and Right. On these and several related questions our data can shed 
some light. 

A major aim of the following analysis is to isolate those variables 
that are independently related to union membership. For example, it 
2 As originally published the two studies are Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 

Miller, The Voter Decides (New York: Row, Peterson, 1954); and Samuel A. 
Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (New York: Doubleday, 
1955). In the remaining text, these studies are referred to as the 1952 sample and 
the 1954 sample, respectively, these being the years in which the surveys were under- 
taken. The writer is grateful to the authors of these books, and to the Survey Research 


Center of the University of Michigan, for providing the cards used in the original 
surveys. 

3 See Gladys L. Palmer, Labor Mobility in Six Cities (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1954) for the published report of this survey. The writer is indebted to 
Margaret Gordon for providing the cards used in the original survey. All compu- 
tations based on the six-city data were supplied by Robert Blauner. 
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is well known that a smaller percentage of women than men are union 
members. However, it is also true that women are more likely than 
men to be concentrated in occupations (e.g., clerical work and domestic 
service) that generally have a low rate of unionization. Consequently, 
the only way to ascertain whether the lower membership rates for 
women exist independently of their peculiar occupational distribution 
is to try to “hold constant” or “‘control” the effects of occupation. This 
can be done by comparing rates of unionization for men and women 
within each occupation group. The relatively large size of the samples 
permitted the testing of an original relationship by holding other 
relevant variables roughly constant. All relationships are analyzed 
separately for nonmanual and manual occupations, and by sex. Various 
other controls (for region, size of community, major occupation group, 
etc.) are introduced separately or in combination where appropriate 
and feasible. However, in most instances women and nonmanual 
workers are excluded from the analysis because there were too few 
cases of union members among them to permit the use of adequate 
control groups. 


The samples 


Both the 1952 and the 1954 surveys are based on probability 
samples consisting of national cross sections of adults‘ twenty-one 
years of age or over living in private households.* For the purposes 
of the present analysis, housewives, students, retired, and unemployed 
were excluded from both samples. The 1954 data are restricted to 
males only, for no information on union membership was available 
for employed women. In all cases except Tables 1 and 2, the working 
samples are further restricted to those in nonagricultural occupations. 
Still other results apply only to male manual workers. It should be 
noted that in general the results of the two main surveys converge. 
Where there are differences, they are usually not of great magnitude. 
In all such cases, interpretations are based on the more reliable 1954 
sample, which contains more than twice as many cases as the 1952 
sample. 

#In the 1952 sample non-citizens are excluded. 
5 Thus, persons in hospitals, prisons, hotels, military establishments, and the like are 
excluded. Descriptions of the original samples can’ be found in Campbell, Gurin, 


and Miller, op. cit., pp. 3-4 and Appendix F; and in Stouffer, op. cit., pp. 15-17 and 
Appendix A. . 4 
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The six-city data are based on adults 25 years old or over, who 
worked at a civilian job for at least a month in 1950, and who lived 
in sample households in the cities of New Haven, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Chicago.* When these data are 
compared with data from the national samples, it should be recalled 
that none of the cities is in the South, and that they are all relatively 
large, ranging in size from 164,000 to 3,621,000 when studied.’ 
Furthermore, all of the six-city data cited in the present report are 
based on figures for employees only. 

Results are presented in the form of percentage tables, and the 
differences between percentages are used as rough measures of asso- 
ciation. As more and more controls are simultaneously introduced, the 
number of cases in the partial tables becomes very small, so that the 
reliability of the results is considerably diminished. In consequence, 
reliance is placed mainly on consistency of patterning in the direction 
of differences between subgroups. 


Some social determinants of union membership 


Occupation. Tables 1, 2, and 3 demonstrate that occupation is a 
major factor in union membership. Three main points may be noted. 

1) A primary distinction is that between agricultural and non- 
agricultural work. Agricultural occupations are almost totally outside 
the orbit of unionism (Tables 1 and 2). 


Table 1 
Occupation and Union Membership, by Sex: 1952 


Percentages who are union members 

Occupation Male Female Total 
All occupations 34 (781)* 12 (309) 28 (1090) 
All aonfarm occupations* * 39 (681) 12 (301) 31 (982) 
All nonmanual 8 (175) 11 (440) 
Professional, semiprofessional 8 ( 37) 9 (101) 
Proprietors, managers, officials — ( 29) 10 (154) 
Clerical, sales 10 (109) 14 (185) 

All manual** 18 (126) 46 (542) 
Skilled, semiskilled 31 ( 59) 57 (344) 
Unskilled, service, farm laborers 40 (131) 7 ( 67) 29 (198) 

Farm operators 2 (100) —( 8) 2 (108) 


*Numbers in parentheses are base figures, indicating the total number of cases on 


which each percentage is computed. 
**In this and all subsequent tables based on the 1952 sample, it was not possible 


to exclude farm laborers from the manual category. 


6 See Palmer, op. cit., pp. 8-10 and Appendix B for a description of the sample. 
7 Ibid., p. 22. 
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2) Within the nonagricultural work force, the main distinction 
is between manual and nonmanual occupations. Only 11 per cent of 
nonmanual workers of both sexes are union members, compared to 
46 per cent of manual workers (Table 1). For males only, the pro- 
portion of union members among nonmanual workers is 14 per cent 
and 17 per cent in the 1952 and 1954 samples respectively. It is 55 
per cent among male manual workers in both samples (Tables 1 
and 2). 


Table 2 
Occupation and Union Membership: Males, 1954 


Occupation Percentages who are union members 


All occupations 35 (1987) 
All nonfarm occupations 40 (1719) 
All nonmanual 17 ( 691) 
Professional, semiprofessional 14 ( 176) 
Proprietors, managers, officials 11 ( 275) 

Clerical, sales 26 ( 240) 

All manual 55 (1028) 
Skilled : 55 ( 431) 
Operatives 62 ( 338) 

Service workers 32 ( 104) 
Laborers, except farm 55 ( 155) 

All farm occupations 4 ( 268) 
Farm operators 5 ( 251) 

Farm laborers —( 17) 


The basic manual-nonmanual cleavage remains very marked when 
relevant controls are introduced. It is clear from Table 1 that when 
sex is held constant, large differences persist. When region and size 
of community are controlled, differences are large no matter what 
the milieu. Even under what are presumably the most favorable con- 
ditions for organizing nonmanual workers—among males only, in the 
largest Northern cities—the ratio of manual to nonmanual union 
members is 31/4 to 1, and the absolute difference in percentages union- 
ized is 50 per cent (Table 3). (Although there are smaller differences 
in the South in large cities and localities under 2,500, this occurs not 
because unions have succeeded in organizing higher proportions of 
Southern nonmanual workers but because of the relatively low rate of 
unionization among Southern manual workers.) Conversely, union 
membership has reached a very high level for manual workers (about 
70 per cent in both samples) under the favorable conditions prevailing 
among males in large Northern cities (Tables 3 and 5). 
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Table 3 
Occupation and Union Membership, by Region and Size of Community: 
Males, 1954 
Percentages who are union members 
Region and size of community Nonmanual Manual All occupations 
Total 17 (691) 55 (1028) 40 (1719) 
Total North 17 (529) 62 ( 720) 43 (1249) 
Cities 100,000 or more 20 (275) 70 ( 341) 47 ( 616) 
Cities 2,500-100,000 15 (159) 34 ( 222) 38 ( 381) 
Under 2,500 15 ( 95) 37 ( 157) 41 ( 252) 
Total South 16 (162) 37 ( 308) 30 ( 470) 
Cities 100,000 or more 23 ( 61) 49 ( 87) 39 ( 148) 
Cities 2,500-100,000 10 ( 50) 39 ( 98) 29 ( 148) 
Under 2,500 14 ( 51) 28 ( 123) 24 ( 174) 

3) Inspection of rates of unionization of more refined occupa- 
tional groups reveals some differences within the nonmanual and 
manual categories. Among male manual workers, the 1954 sample 
(Table 2) indicates that the degree of unionization of skilled workers, 
operatives, and laborers is about the same, and this finding is sup- 
ported by the six-city data (Table 4).* In both samples, service workers 
have considerably lower rates of union membership. 

These results call into question a common belief that unioniza- 
tion is highest among skilled workers; they also fail to support the 
contrary belief that the lowest ranking occupations should be easiest 
to organize. Given the relatively high unionization of male manual 
workers, differences in skill, income, and status within the manual 
division do not appear to be significant influences on membership 
rates. Moreover, the single exception (service workers) to the general 
rule that intra-manual occupational differences are not associated with 
differential rates of union membership also indicates that the rank 
of a manual occupation is not currently its most significant characteristic 
with respect to union membership. The low membership rates of service 
workers probably cannot be related to occupational characteristics that 
lie along the skill-income-prestige (i.e., rank) dimension, for occupa- 
tion groups that are higher as well as those that are lower in rank are 
both more highly organized than service workers. The deviant position 
of service workers is in all likelihood associated with the peculiar 
working conditions characteristic of service occupations. The isolation 
of service workers (e.g., janitors), their constant contact with those 
of higher status (e.g., waiters and waitresses, hair dressers), and the 


8 The six-city figures are higher because of the higher rates of unionization prevailing in 
large Northern cities and the exclusion of self-employed persons. 
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nature of their work (e.g., protective service) are likely to make them 
harder for unions to reach physically, and psychologically as well, for 
these features of their work may encourage a middle-class identifica- 
tion or orientation. 

Among nonmanual workers, on the other hand, differences in 
occupational rank may be more important in unionization. In both 
the 1952 and 1954 samples, the proportion of union members among 
male clerical and sales workers is about twice as large as among pro- 
fessionals, or proprietors, managers, and officials (Tables 1 and 2). 
Since such differences might be due to the inability to exclude self-em- 
ployed persons from these samples, it is important to note that the six- 
city data, in which the self-employed are excluded, exhibit the same 
tendence: for male employees the proportion of union members among 
clerical workers is more than twice as large as the comparable propor- 
tions for professionals, managers and officials, and sales workers 
(Table 4). In short, male clerical and sales workers, the lowest-rank- 
ing nonmanual occupational group, always have the highest rate of 
union membership. It thus appears that within the nonmanual category, 
occupations low in income, skill, and status are more accessible to or- 
ganization than are the higher ranks. This conclusion, however, must 
be qualified on two grounds. First, membership differences by type 
of nonmanual occupation are less marked for women than for men. 
In the 1952 sample, female clerical and sales workers are barely more 
unionized than female professionals (Table 1). In the six-city sample 
also, differences are less pronounced for women than for men (Table 
4). Secondly, the nonmanual occupations that are more highly union- 
ized differ from the poorly organized occupations in other important 
respects besides rank. For the nonmanual occupations that are low in 
all the criteria of rank (education, income, prestige) are also char- 
acterized by certain working conditions that favor unionization. For 
example, as compared to higher level nonmanual workers, clerical 
workers are more likely to be engaged in easily standardized tasks, 
to be massed together in large numbers, and to be located in industries 
containing high proportions of manual workers among whom strong 
unions have already become established. This raises the question of 
whether the observed differences in membership rates should be 
attributed to one or the other or to both dimensions of these occupa- 
tions. In all probability it is both the low rank and the distinctive 
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working conditions of the lower nonmanual jobs that help explain 
their higher rates of unionization. 


Sex. For the total nonfarm work force in the 1952 sample, 
there is a difference of 27 per cent between the proportions of union 
members among men (39 per cent) and women (12 per cent). Dif- 
ferences of varying magnitude remain within all of the separate occu- 
pational categories (Table 1). Large differences persist when region 
and size of community are separately controlled (tables not shown), 
while also holding occupation constant (in both cases only the 
manual-nonmanual division could be used). The sex differential among 
manual workers is very marked even in the North, and in large cities, 
where unionization is highest. 

However, it is difficult accurately to assess the weight of sex as 
a factor in union membership, for the sex differential is in some part 
due to the concentration of women in occupations with a low rate 
of unionization; the dichotomy of nonmanual-manual and even the 
further occupational breakdowns we have considered are too unre- 
fined to control the total effects of occupation. 

The six-city sample permits a more refined test of the nature of 
the association between sex and union membership. Region and size 
of place are in effect controlled, since all six cities are in the North 
and all fall into the category we have arbitrarily designated as “large” 
cities. But what is of greater importance, somewhat finer occupational 
divisions can be used than are available in the 1952 sample. In addi- 
tion, employment status can also be controlled. 

Controlling for occupation does tend to reduce sex differences 
in membership rates. For all occupations the sex differential is 25 
per cent; but when rates of union membership for men and women 
are compared within each occupation group (except private household 
workers), the differences are substantially smaller in six of the eight 
comparisons, slightly smaller in one comparison, and increased in only 
one case (Table 4). 

Although sex differences in membership rates are not unusually 
large within most occupations, it is also clear that sex is independently 
and substantially associated with union membership. For in every com- 
parison by sex (excluding private household workers), men are more 
highly unionized than women; and sex differentials are highest in the 
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Table 4 


Sex and Union Membership among Employees,* 
by Occupation: Six Cities 


Percentages who are union members 
Occupation Males Females Difference between 
males and females 
All occupations** $1 (7743) 26 (4101) 25 
All nonmanual 25 (2627) 14 (2154) 
Professional, semiprofessional 17 ( 705) 9 ( 430) 8 
Managers, officials 17 ( 678) 12 ( 140) 5 
Sales 20 ( 509) 16 ( 273) 4 
Clerical 43 ( 735) 15 (1311) 28 
manual 64 (5116) 40 (1947) 
Skilled 65 (1849) $4 ( 65) 11 
Operatives 67 (1896) 47 (1118) 20 
Service workers, except private 
household 50 ( 775) 37 ( 540) 13 
Private household workers —( 13) 2 ( 194) 
Laborers 67 ( 583) 53 ( 30) 14 


*Self-employed excluded. 
**Agricultural occupations excluded. 


two occupations that account for the large majority of employed 
women. The high sex differentials in the clerical and operative cate- 
gories testify to the recalcitrance of women to organization by unions. 


Male operatives are very highly organized, and even male clerical 
workers are fairly highly organized, so that the low rates of union 
membership for women in these occupations cannot be blamed on 
factors which make the occupations hard to unionize, but must in all 
likelihood be laid to factors which make women difficult to orgznize. 
However, since it is probable that women are more likely than men to 
be employed in small work places, even this conclusion requires some 
qualification, for it is possible that these sex differences would be 
reduced if size of work place could be held constant. 

It seems plausible to postulate that industry also is a significant 
variable contributing to the sex. differential, since women are obvi- 
ously under-represented in the highly organized industries and over- 
represented in industries that are barely organized at all. Yet the 
six-city data fail to provide support for this hypothesis. If occupation 
is controlled (occupations were divided into three groups: manual, 
except service; service; and nonmanual), and if employees only are 
considered, then holding industry group constant does not consistently 
reduce sex differentials in rates of union membership among either 
manual or nonmanual workers. Only among service workers are sex 
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differentials generally reduced when industry group is controlled 
(tables not shown). 


Region and Size of Community. Region and size of community 
are related to union membership independently of each other, of 
occupation, and of sex (Tables 3 and 5). 


Table 5 


Occupation and Union Membership, by Region and Size of Community, 
for Both Sexes and for Males Only:* 1952 


Percentages who are union members 
Region and size of community Nonmanual Manual All occupations 
Both sexes: 
Total North 
Cities 50,000 or more 
Cities 2,500-50,000 
Under 2,500 
Total South 
Cities 50,000 or more 
Cities 2,500-50,000 
Under 2,500 
Males: 


Total North 
Cities 50,000 or more 
Cities 2,500-50,000 
Under 2,500 

Total South 
Cities 50,000 or more 
Cities 2,500-50,000 24 ( 51) 
Under 2,500 17 ( 77) 


*Data for females not shown as there are too few cases in most subgroups. 


The North (which here includes all areas outside the South) 
substantially outranks the South in nearly all comparisons. It might be 
assumed that regional differences would be greater among nonmanual 
than manual workers, for occupations that are poorly organized in 
the North would presumably be virtually immune to unionization in 
the South. However, regional differences are more marked for manual 
than for nonmanual workers, since the rate of unionization of non- 
manual workers is low whatever the region or size of community. 
Among manual workers, while regional differences are pronounced 
within each size of community, they are most marked in localities 
under 2,500, as would be expected. 

Although union membership is generally higher in large cities 
than in either small cities or communities under 2,500, it is interesting 
to note that there is not a regular gradient in the relation between 
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union membership and community size. It appears that insofar as 
ease of unionization is concerned, the basic dividing line is between 
large and small cities, rather than between small cities and localities 
under 2,500, even though the latter category includes open country 
as well as small towns. In comparing small cities with localities under 
2,500, there are some inversions in both samples. In the 1954 sample, 
of the four comparisons possible when region and occupation are held 
constant, there are two inversions and one tie in the percentages of 
union members in small cities compared to rural localities (Table 3). 
In the 1952 sample, for males only, or for both sexes combined, there 
is one inversion in each of four comparisons between small cities and 
places under 2,500 (Table 5). Consequently, in both samples there 
are greater (absolute) differences in percentages of union members 
between large and small cities than between small cities and places 
under 2,500, although this tendency is more marked in the larger 1954 
sample (Table 3). This occurs even though the breakdowns by city 
size are different in each sample (large cities are those of 50,000 or 
more in the 1952 sample, but of 100,000 or more in the 1954 sample). 
In short, residents of towns and open country are almost as well organ- 
ized as those in small cities, but both groups are considerably less 
unionized than big city dwellers. 

It may also be noted that despite the different breakdowns used, 
the percentages of union members in large and in small cities, in both 
North and South, are quite similar in the two samples. This further 
suggests that with respect to degree of unionization the crucial break 
point between large and small cities is closer to 50,000 than 100,000.° 


Other objective variables 


All of the remaining data and conclusions, both in this section 
and the next, pertain solely to male manual workers. It is clear from 
the foregoing data that union members are heavily concentrated in 
manual occupations, among men, in the North, and in large cities. 
Since these four factors are related not only to union membership but 


*Cf. C. W. Mills and T. Ehrlich, “The People in the Unions,” Labor and Nation, Ul, 
(Jan.-Feb. 1947), 28-31. In this analysis of union membership among urban, male, 
employed, bread winners, it was found that for manual workers the proportions 
organized were about the same in cities of 50,000 to 250,000, as in metropolitan 
areas of 250,000 or more; and there was only a slight difference between the two 
sizes of community for nonmanual workers. 
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also to most of the other variables to be examined, there cannot be a 
conclusive assessment of the independent influence of other variables 
unless the major correlates are simultaneously controlled. Moreover, 
although the pervasive unionization of manual workers makes it un- 
necessary in many cases to control for occupation within the manual 
division, nonmanual unionists are so markedly concentrated in the lower 
white collar jobs that fine controls for occupation are imperative if 
meaningful interpretations are to be drawn. Because the size of our 
samples did not permit analysis of this type, further efforts to explore 
the determinants and consequences of union membership among non- 
manual workers were abandoned. For similar reasons, as well as 
because a good part of the remaining data is drawn from the 1954 
sample, which lacks information on female union membership, women 
were also excluded from subsequent tabulations. 

With only one exception, there appears to be only a tenuous rela- 
tionship between union membership among male manual workers and 
the remaining objective factors (race, nativity, income, size of commun- 
ity of origin, occupation of father, education, religion, age, home own- 
ership, veteran status, and marital status). Apart from income, these 
variables either have no association with union membership, or the 
association is largely diminished and/or inconsistent in direction when 
relevant controls are introduced. We therefore need take no further 
note of them, except briefly to point out where the conclusions are 
contingent upon further research. 


Income. The income data provide the only serious difficulty of 
interpretation. Since occupational rank is not a determinant of union 
membership among manual workers, it is plausible to expect that 
educational level and income would likewise be unrelated to unioniza- 
tion in this group. And it is indeed the case that education is not 
systematically related to manual union membership in the larger of the 
two national samples. However, the income data, which are available 
only for the smaller 1952 sample, are not quite consistent with the 
findings on occupation and education. The figures for all manual 
workers show a very sharp increase in union membership between the 
lowest income group and the $3,000-$3,999 category, with small in- 
creases thereafter. We would expect these differences to disappear 
when relevant controls are introduced. As Table 6 shows, income 
differentials in membership rates are in fact greatly reduced when 
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region and community size are even roughly controlled. Yet they do 
not disappear, for the lowest income group particularly still contains 


Table 6 
Income and Union Membership among All Male Manual Workers, and among 
Northerners by Size of Community: 1952 
Percentages who are union members 
Under $3000 $3000-3999 $4000-4999 $5000 or more 
Total* 27 (124) 64 (120) 70 (77) 73 (84) 


North only: 
Places 50,000 or more 54 ( 28) 70 ( 50) 73 (41) 79 (42) 
Under 50,000 31 ( 39) 67 ( 49) 68 (22) 63 (27) 


*Includes South. 

substantially fewer union members. Nevertheless, it is not possible 
to arrive at a definitive conclusion concerning the independent effect 
of income on union membership. For, as has been noted, the results 
are not in accord with other findings of this analysis. Moreover, the 
1952 sample was not large enough, or else lacked the requisite infor- 
mation, to permit an adequate test of the relationship. Although it is 
true that occupational rank is not related to union membership for 
manual workers, service work, the one manual occupation with a low 
rate of union membership, is also among the lowest-paid. Hence, the 
preponderance of service workers, rather than the influence of low 
income per se, might account for the poor showing of the lowest 
income group. Furthermore, it is quite probable that if finer controls for 
region and community size could be used, income differentials in 
membership rates would be further reduced. In addition, the lowest 
income group usually contains disproportionate numbers of workers 
who are employed only part time or intermittently—another factor 
which we have been unable to take into account, but which very 
likely affects union membership adversely. Finally, income alone, of 
all the objective factors considered, may be viewed as a potential 
consequence as well as a potential determinant of union membership. 
If future research should conclusively establish that income is inde- 
pendently related to union membership, it would still be necessary to 
ascertain whether income differences result from or cause variations 
in membership rates, an issue that cannot be settled with the data 
at hand. 


Race. The two samples differ considerably in respect to the 
effect of race on union membership. In the 1954 sample, union mem- 
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bership is virtually the same for both races: 55 per cent of white 
compared to 51 per cent of Negro male manual workers are union 
members. The difference is much larger in the 1952 sample: 58 per 
cent as against 39 per cent. However, in this and all other instances 
in which the two samples differ, the results of the much larger 1954 
sample must be accepted as more reliable. 


Father's occupation. In contrast with a previous study in Oakland, 
California,” which found that union membership was higher among 
non-mobile than downward mobile manual workers, the 1952 survey 
data do not exhibit a consistent relationship between inter-generational 
mobility and union membership. (Non-mobile manual workers are 
those whose fathers were also in manual occupations; the downward 
mobile are manual sons of nonmanual fathers.) In large cities, rates 
are almost identical for men of manual and nonmanual origins. Such 
results suggest that there is not generally a connection between social 
origin and union membership, at least in large cities. This conclusion 
is buttressed by data frorn the very large six-city sample, in which 
union membership rates are also virtually the same for manual em- 
ployees whose fathers had manual jobs and for those whose fathers 
were in nonmanual work. 


II 


We turn now to attitudinal and behavioral items that may be 
viewed as indicators either of workers’ interest orientations or value 
orientations. 

Except for income, none of the social and economic characteris- 
tics analyzed in the preceding section could logically be considered a 
consequence of union membership. Hence, we could conclude that 
those characteristics independently related to union membership were 
determinants of that membership. Now, however, we are dealing with 
a set of variables that have no inherent time order in relation to union 
membership. If, for example, we find that union members are more 
likely than nonmembers to prefer the Democratic party, we must then 
determine whether their greater Democratic propensity leads to or 
issues from their membership in unions. This question will be taken 
10S. M. Lipset and Joan Gordon, “Mobility and Trade Union Membership,” in R. Bendix 


my M. Lipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953), 
p. 492. 
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up im the next section. The prior task is to ascertain what kinds of 
orientations are characteristic of union members, irrespective of wheth- 
er such attitudes precede or result from union membership. (It should 
be recalled that all of the following data and conclusions refer solely 
to male manual workers.) 

First to be examined are a variety of attitudes and behavior which 
show little or no independent relation to union membership. Taken 
all together, these data cast considerable doubt on the image of the 
union member as set apart from his fellows by a broadly liberal out- 
look, or by a generalized working-class consciousness. 

It is sometimes alleged that unionists are not only more liberal 
on economic issues but also more liberal in general: more liberal on 
issues involving political freedom, less religiously inclined, less nation- 
alistic, and so on. But our data do not support this view. On civil 
liberties, union members are no different from nonmembers in their 
knowledge, perceptions, or values. Our most comprehensive index 
of libertarianism is a scale developed by Stouffer that contains fifteen 
questions dealing with the treatment and rights that should be accorded 
admitted Communists, atheists, Socialists, and suspected Communists 
who claim innocence. As Table 7 shows, there is scarcely any differ- 
ence in libertarianism between union members and nonmembers. Other 
findings, not exhibited in the table, further substantiaie this conclu- 
sion. Also examined were another scale measuring perception of 
internal Communist threat and several additional individual items 
dealing with specific civil liberties issues on which union members 
might conceivably turn out to be more progressive. The latter dealt 
with, for example, questions concerning the ability to distinguish 
between Communists and advocates of government ownership of rail- 
roads and big business, the right of advocates of government owner- 
ship to free speech, attitude toward reporting neighbors to the FBI, 
the ability to distinguish Communists from atheists, protection of the 
rights of the innocent in cases dealing with suspected Communists, 
etc." On none of these questions were union members distinguished 
from nonmembers. 


Our indicators of religious involvement and nationalism are ad- 
mittedly less satisfactory, but they too fail to differentiate unionists 


11 For a description of the two scales and the questionnaire items, see Stouffer, op. cit., 
Pp. 267-69 and pp. 250-61. 
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from nonunionists: union members attend church and join patriotic 
organizations to about the same extent as any other manual workers 


(Table 7). 


Table 7 


Libertarianism, Church Attendance, and Membership in Patriotic Organizations 
among Male Manual Workers by Union Membership 


Union members Nonmembers 
High and low scorers on civil liberties scale: 
Per cent “less tolerant” 16 19 
Per cent “more tolerant” 31 (562) 26 (466) 
Per cent who attended church in last month: 
76 (109) 


Catholics 73 (154) 
Protestants 46 (376) 51 (343) 
Per cent of veterans who belong to patriotic 


organizations 19 (259) 26 (191) 


Finally, every one of the foregoing items was subjected to several 
tests with assorted controls. Some items fail to differentiate at all 
between union members and nonmembers; but even where very slight 
differences do appear, as in Table 7, it should be noted that these 
differences disappear or become inconsistent in direction when controls 
for education, region, and/or size of community are introduced, al- 
though such extensive tabulations cannot be presented here. 


A view sometimes advanced is that union members are broadly 
class conscious. Unionists, it is maintained, manifest a greater readi- 
ness to identify with the working as against the middle class, and to 
conceive of the working class in broad terms, rather than simply to 
focus on the economic interests of their own particular occupational 
groups. They are also envisioned as somewhat more likely to reject 
the prevailing social and economic system and to be less concerned 
with emulating the style of life or the values of the middle class. 
However, the data presented in Table 8 suggest that American union- 
ism does not foster such an all-embracing type of class orientation. 
There are virtually no differences between union members and non- 
members in the proportions identifying with the working or middle 
class, or in the proportions believing that the American economic 
system provides the opportunity for success to anyone who works hard. 
These relationships were subjected to the usual tests, and consistent 
differences failed to survive or emerge when type of manual occupa- 
tion or size of community was controlled. 

Another activity which may reflect a middle-class orientation is 
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Table 8 


Class Identification, Belief in Opportunity for Success, 
and Membership in Voluntary Associations among Male Manual Workers, 
by Union Membership 


Per cent who identify* with— Union members Nonmembers 
area tog 8 (204 22 0) 
Per cent who believe in opportunity 
for success** 91 (204) 86 (160) 
Per cent who belong to no voluntary 
associations** * 59 ( 75) 61 ( 51) 


*". . . If you were asked to use one of these four names for your social class, 
which would you say you belonged in—the middle class, lower class, working class or 
upper class?” 

**"Some people say there’s not much opportunity in America today—that the 
average man doesn't have much chance to really get ahead. Others say there's plenty of 
opportunity, and anyone who works hard can go as far as he wants. How do you feel 

ut this?” 

***Other than unions. 


participation in voluntary associations, for many studies have shown 
that membership in voluntary organizations increases directly and 
markedly with socio-economic status. If unionism were closely bound 
up with rejection of a middle-class reference group, we would expect 
to find that nonunionists more frequently than union members engage 


in such characteristically middle-class activities as joining voluntary 
associations. Moreover, high participation in voluntary associations is 
often associated with a high degree of identification with, interest in, 
and concern for the community. Hence apathy or alienation from the 
community at large would also be reflected in low associational mem- 
bership rates. But there is in fact little difference between union 
members and nonmembers in the proportions who belong to organiza- 
tions other than unions (Table 8). Although the number of cases on 
which this conclusion is based is quite small, it is confirmed by an 
earlier finding that nonunionists hold the same number of member- 
ships in voluntary associations as active unionists.” 

Still another question of interest is the extent to which union 
membership is associated with greater concern and information about 
public issues. It appears that nonmembers read newspapers or listen 
to news on the radio almost as regularly as do unionists. Among male 
manual workers, 55 per cent of union members compared to 49 per 
cent of nonmembers claim to read the newspaper every day; and of 


13 Lipset and Gordon, op. cit., p. 498. 
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those who own radios, 31 per cent of union members, compared to 27 
per cent of nonmembers report they listen to the news on the radio 
every day. 

While none of the above measures differentiates union members 
from nonmembers, a quite different picture emerges when we turn 
to political preferences, attitudes, and behavior. There are consistent 
and persistent differences between union members and nonmembers in 
party preference, 1952 presidential preference and vote, 1948 presi- 
denial vote, and 1952 congressional vote. On these items, the greater 
Democratic propensity of male manual unionists persists when factors 
such as region, size of community, or type of manual occupation are 
controlled. Because the results tend to converge and because party 
preference of voters and nonvoters is a more stable and comprehensive 
measure of political orientation than is voting preference or behavior 
in a particular election, the data on party preference have been selected 


Table 9 


Party Preference of Male Manual Workers, by Region, Size of Community, 
and Union Membership: 1954 





Size of Community 





100,000 or more 2,500-100,000 Under 2,500 





Region 
and party 
preference 


North: 
Democratic 30% 
Republican 20 33 26 
Independent 26 31 30 
Don’t know 5 5 5 


Total 100% * 100% 100% | 100% 
Total number | 237 104 341 102 222 67 157 





South: 
Democratic 72% | 66% | 69% 62% | 66% 64% | 67% 


Republican 16 9 13 15 12 19 15 

Independent 9 14 11 13 17 15 12 17 15 

Don’t know 2 11 7 5 7 6 6 — 2 
Total 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100%] 100%] 100%| 100%] 100% 
Total number | 43 44 87 38 60 98 34 89 123 
































*Percentages sometimes add to more or less than 100 per cent due to rounding. 
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for presentation. Table 9 shows that the stronger Democratic tendency 
of union members prevails even in milieux that are relatively unfavor- 
able either to unionism or to the Democratic party. Union members 
are also less likely to be Republican, except in large Southern cities. 


In addition, among male manual workers, union members are 
more likely than nonmembers to perceive the political relevance of 
economic group membership, and to perceive with greater accuracy the 
voting preferences of their own and other economic groups. When 
asked how members of various economic groups, including their own, 
would vote, union members are less likely to give “don’t know” re- 
sponses or replies stating group members would evenly split their 
votes. Thus, if these two response categories are combined to indicate 
a lack of awareness of the political relevance of economic group mem- 
bership, then nonunionists show less awareness than unionists (Table 
10). If replies stating that working-class people would vote Democratic, 


Table 10 
Manual Workers’ Perceptions of Party Preferences of Different 
Economic Groups, by Union Membership: Males, 1952* 


Union members Nonmembers 
Per cent who believe working-class 


people will— 
Vote Democratic 
Split, don’t know, and not ascertained 
Per cent who believe union members will— 
Vote Democratic 
Split, don’t know, and not ascertained 
Per cent who believe big businessmen will— 
Vote Republican 
Split, don’t know, and not ascertained 
Per cent who believe middle-class 
people will— 
Vote Republican 
Split, don’t know, and not ascertained 


63 55 
29 (204) 35 (160) 


73 60 
23 (204) 35 (160) 


69 50 
29 (204) 37 (160) 


23 (208 3860 


*The question: “Now, I'd like to ask you some questions about how you think other 
people will vote in this election. ... Now how about working-class people—do you 
think they will vote mostly Republican, mostly Democratic, or do you think they will 
be about evenly split? Now, how about . . . middle-class people? big businessmen? 
labor union members?” 


union members would vote Democratic, big businessmen would vote 
Republican, and middle-class people would vote Republican, are count- 


ed as accurate perceptions of the voting behavior of these groups, then 
unionists are more likely accurately to perceive the relation between eco- 
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nomic group membership and political preferences (Table 10). The 
middle-class category is the only one which fails to evoke responses 
that differentiate union members from nonmembers. However, results 
reported by Campbell, Gurin, and Miller indicate that, as compared 
with the other economic categories, the middle class is less likely to 
be perceived as predominantly Democratic or Republican by all re- 
spondents in the sample: 57 per cent of all respondents gave a “split” 
or “don’t know” reply, 19 per cent saw middle-class people as going 
Democratic and 24 per cent, Republican.” Union members, then, ap- 
parently share in a general public confusion concerning the voting 
preferences of the middle class. It may be that “middle class” is too 
amorphous a category to be meaningful to many respondents; or else, 
it may be argued that the political proclivities of the middle class, 
being less uniform than those of the highest and lowest economic 
strata, give rise to public uncertainty about their predominant tendency. 

The differences reported in Table 10 tend to persist when controls 
are separately introduced for size of community and for type of manual 
occupation (tables not shown). 

The relationship between union membership and Democratic pref- 
erence has been noted in many earlier studies. It has also been found 
that, within unions, active members,"* those who are most favorable to 
union political activities, and those who rate highest in attachment to 
the union, are more Democratic than other members.’® Furthermore, al- 
though union members do not differ from others “in the extent of 
their concern with parties or candidates . . . they are clearly more 
likely to be concerned with issues” than the population at large.” 

The foregoing data show that union members are not distin- 
guished by a generalized liberal ideology. When it comes to civil liber- 
ties, degree of religiosity, or membership in patriotic societies, union 
members are no more liberal than other manual workers. The evidence 
suggests they are more liberal only in certain quite specific spheres 
that are closely tied to their economic interests as union members and 
as manual workers. This is manifested in their greater preference for 
the Democratic party, which has a more equalitarian economic pro- 
18 Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, op. cit., p. 211. 

14 Harold Wilensky, ‘The Labor Vote: A Local Union's Impact on the Political Conduct 
of Its Members,” Social Forces, XXXV (1956), 111-120. 
15 A. Kornhauser, H. Sheppard, and A. Mayer, When Labor Votes (New York: Univer- 


sity Books, 1956), chaps. iv and v. 
16 Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, op. cit., p. 154. Italics supplied. 
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gram than the Republican, and in their heightened awareness of the 
linkage between economic group membership and political prefer- 
ences. 

It might be added that the view that union members are generally 
more liberal on all types of issues springs not only from a miscalcula- 
tion about the nature of contemporary American unionism, but also 
from a more egregious error: the tendency to lump all forms of 
“liberalism” together on the assumption that they are always found 
in conjunction with one another. Yet much previous research suggests 
that “liberalism” is not one-dimensional. Rather it includes two differ- 
ent components, which might be designated as equalitarianism and 
libertarianism, and which vary in opposite directions according to 
socio-economic status. Many studies show that on issues involving eco- 
nomic interests—for example, attitudes relating to government regula- 
tion of business, government welfare measures, approval of unions, 
and the like—the lower socio-economic strata are more equalitarian 
than the higher. But on a wide variety of other issues, it is the higher 
strata who are more libertarian. On issues involving political freedom 
or civil liberties, on some matters of foreign policy, on a scale meas- 
uring “authoritarianism,” on some race issues, on some sexual atti- 
tudes, on child-rearing practices, the lower economic strata are more 
likely to have harsher, more restrictive, more conventional, or more 
authoritarian responses. In short, in the United States States today, 
there is no necessary connection between economic equalitarianism on 
the one hand, and political or other kinds of libertarianism on the 
other. The fact that union members are more Democratic and more 
aware of economic influences on voting preferences without being 
more libertarian further substantiates the contention that the equali- 
tarian and libertarian components of “liberalism” do not stand in a 
fixed relation to one another. It is still truae—and perhaps more 
so today than previously—that what unions want is “more,” and this 
concern does not guarantee a corresponding interest, or even any inter- 
est at all, in pursuing other “liberal” goals. 

Union members do not manifest a highly generalized, pervasive, 
or divisive working-class consciousness. They show no greater tendency 
than other manual workers to identify with the working class, to be 
skeptical about the existing structure of economic opportunities, or to 
participate in voluntary associations. Yet unions clearly do nurture a 
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more specific type of class consciousness. Union members in the most 
diverse milieux are consistently more Democratic than nonmembers; 
and they are more keenly aware of the connection between party pref- 
erence and membership in their own and other economic groups. From 
these facts we may infer that union members are more likely to perceive 
politics in interest-oriented terms, and to pursue more vigorously the 
economic interests of working men. This certainly qualifies as at least 
a rudimentary form of class consciousness. Or perhaps it might better 
be said that unionism encourages a particularistic economic interest- 
group consciousness, rather than an all-encompassing identification 
with the working class as a cohesive social and ideological unit set 
apart from the remainder of the society. 


Ill 


Of all the objective and subjective factors examined in this analy- 
sis, only four objective characteristics—occupation, sex, region, and 
size of community—emerge as substantial and independent determin- 
ants of union membership. Certain other characteristics—party pref- 
erence, voting behavior, and perception of the relevance of economic 


group membership to voting—are also associated with union member- 
ship, but we shall try to show that these correlates are consequences 
rather than determinants of union membership. 

But first the question arises as to why none of the many other 
factors analyzed influences membership rates among male manual 
workers. The interpretation which our data suggest is that for manual 
workers, national union membership is not currently based on selection 
of individuals with certain similar characteristics but is instead a 
reflection of the institutionalization of unions. 

When union membership is small and unions newly formed and 
precariously established, their membership is more likely to be com- 
posed of people having especially favorable attitudes toward unions. 
Union membership will be selective rather than inclusive, and will 
result from the tendency of workers with similar characteristics to be 
drawn to unions. At this stage unions are more dependent on their 
attraction for working-class militants, liberals, ideologues, the most 
emancipated or the most sorely pressed manual workers, and other 
special segments of the populace. Thus a wide range of social, eco- 
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nomic, and political attitudes will be correlated with union member- 
ship, and whatever factors engender those attitudes will also be 
correlated with union membership. This means not only occupational 
status, but also many other characteristics, such as membership in a 
minority racial or ethnic group, religious background, social mobility, 
and education. In short, where union membership is dependent on the 
self-selection of like-minded individuals, union members will differ 
substantially from nonmembers in the attitudes by which members 
are selected, as well as in the objective characteristics to which the 
attitudes are related. Our data evidently do not manifest a pattern of 
this type. 

But under certain conditions, unions become institutionalized; 
that is, they are accepted as legitimate participants in industrial rule- 
making. In these circumstances, union membership ceases to be small 
and selective; it becomes large and tends indiscriminately to incorpo- 
rate most individuals in occupations and areas where the jurisdiction 
of unions has become established. Once a practice is firmly established, 
its enforcement is no longer dependent on the voluntary selection of 
individuals who choose to conform, but rather, conformity tends to 
become obligatory, either through custom (backed by informal social 
pressure) or coercion (backed by legal sanctions), both of which 
presuppose public recognition of the legitimacy of the practice. Con- 
sequently, when unions are completely institutionalized, there should 
be no association between union membership and attitudes formed 
prior to unionization, for union membership is no longer confined 
to individuals whose favorable orinetations lead them to unions; it 
now includes many who are indifferent and some who are hostile to 
unionism, but who join because membership is either customary among 
their fellows or compulsory for those in their employment situation. 
Therefore, differences in attitudes between members and nonmembers 
should appear only when those differences arise subsequent to joining 
unions and can thereby be attributed to the influence of union mem- 
bership. Furthermore, since membership is inclusive, it should not 
vary with the social or economic characteristics of workers. 

Of course, unions are not completely institutionalized in this 
sense. Manual workers, who predominate in unions, certainly differ 
from nonmanual workers in their attitudes and status. Nor is everyone 
who works expected to join a union. The growth of unions is essentially 
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a response to the conditions of manual industrial employment, and un- 
ions have become institutionalized only among manual workers. Com- 
pared to nonmanual occupations, manual industrial jobs are character- 
ized by many working conditions that favor unionization. Manual work 
implies routinized tasks, jobs with limited or blocked opportunities for 
upward mobility, large concentrations of workers of the same occupa- 
tional status, close supervision and a high degree of subordination, 
low control over pace of work or goal-setting in general, standardized 
wage payments, employee status, and a high risk of unemployment. 
Apart from these distinctive conditions, manual occupations are also 
low on all the indicators of socio-economic rank: they command rela- 
tively low prestige and income and require relatively low education. 


Since the manual-nonmanual cleavage is the base upon which 
institutionalization has grown, we would expect membership rates to 
be affected only by factors that are intimately linked to the conditions 
underlying the manual-nonmanual criterion. This means that if unions 
are highly institutionalized among manual workers, within the manual 
group membership rates should be responsive om/y to variations in 
the preponderance, concentration, and influence of manual industrial 
employment, and no other factors should be determinants of manual 
union membership once these have been taken into account. 

It is apparent that the data conform more closely to the pattern 
of institutionalization for manual workers. Manual status is the basic 
determinant of union membership: the largest differences in member- 
ship rates are found between manual and nonmanual occupations. 
Moreover, clerical work, the occupation with the highest proportion 
of nonmanual union members, is most similar to manual work, both 
in job characteristics and in rank. Within the manual labor force, of 
the factors here considered only region, community size, and sex are 
determinants of union membership, and all of these are linked to dis- 
tinctive conditions of work. Region is an indicator of the degree of 
industrialization, and hence of the preponderance of manual industrial 
employment, while size of community is an indicator of the concentra- 
tion of manual industrial workers. In big cities located in highly 
industrialized and urbanized regions, the concentration of large num- 
bers of manual workers facilitates communication, favors the develop- 
ment of a common outlook, and diminishes the unions’ cost of 
organizing and servicing them. The competitiveness of the urban labor 
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market and the proliferation of interest groups combine to lessen the 
power of employers in the large city as compared to small towns. 

Though more indirectly, sex too fits our interpretation, for it is 
linked to the influence of working conditions on behavior. Manual 
industrial working conditions (or indeed any kind of working con- 
ditions) simply do not bear upon women with the same force as 
on men. Holding a job is not a requirement for achieving full feminine 
status, nor are women as often obliged to support themselves or to be 
the main earners for their families. When they do work, their employ- 
ment is far more likely to be temporary or intermittent. For these 
reasons the characteristics of manual industrial work which have 
fostered a favorable attitude toward unionization among men do not 
have the same significance for women. There is much less impetus for 
them to wish to ameliorate or control their working conditions. The 
cultural heritage of women is not shaped by job pressures to nearly the 
same degree as male culture. Hence union membership is not likely to 
become institutionalized among women until work acquires a different 
meaning for them and until as large a proportion of a// women are 
engaged in manual industrial work as are men. 

It has also been found that region, size of community, and sex are 
major factors affecting nonmanual union membership rates. Here too 
there is confirmation of the interpretation advanced, for factors that 
facilitate unionization of manual workers should have a similar effect 
on nonmanual workers. Moreover, inasmuch as these three variables 
influence the degree to which unions are institutionalized among man- 
ual workers, nonmanual membership rates will vary jointly, for the 
fate of nonmanual unionization is closely related to the strength of 
manual workers’ unions. 

Union membership, then, is primarily linked to the prevalence, 
concentration, and impact of manual industrial work. Moreover, among 
male manual workers many social characteristics that influence atti- 
tudes toward unions—rank of manual occupation, education, race, 
nativity, religion, father’s occupation, home ownership, etc.—have been 
found to be unrelated to union membership. This fact provides further 
support for the view that union membership among male manual 
workers is presently an institutionalized phenomenon, rather than a 
result of selection of workers with certain similar characteristics and 
attitudes. 
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That the variables examined do in fact influence orientations 
toward unionism and allied attitudes has been demonstrated in many 
earlier studies. Among manual workers nativity, race, religion, income, 
education, father’s occupation, size of place of origin, age, and home 
ownership are related to left-right voting preferences.” Two studies 
have shown that father’s occupation is related to degree of activity 
in unions and degree of pro-union orientation. Downward mobile 
manual workers are more likely to identify with the middle as against 
the working class, are more committed to middle-class values of success 
and individual striving, and are less active in unions and less pro-union 
in their attitudes than are non-mobile manual workers. A study of 
UAW members found that extent of pro-labor political orientation 
and degree of attachment to the union (as well as voting preferences 
and behavior, political interest, life satisfaction, authoritarianism, etc.) 
were associated with variations in age, income, education, religion, 
and race.® 

By extension, these variables ought to be associated with union 
membership, if that membership were based on selection of workers 
having similar attitudes toward unions. Any objective factors which 
block mobility, exclude groups from full social participation, or dim- 
inish belief in the dominant cultural values of success, striving, and 
individualism should make people more likely to join unions in col- 
lective defense of their interests. 

Yet we have found that for male manual workers, these variables 
are not independently related to union membership. We cannot con- 
clude that these characteristics are irrelevant to the formation of 
favorable attitudes toward unions. We can only infer that union 
membership among male manual workers is not at present related to 
these characteristics because the attitudes to which they give rise are 
not operating as important selective mechanisms in constituting that 
membership. In this group, joining a union is sufficiently widespread: 
so that it does not generally require or imply an especially pro-union 
orientation. 


17 See, for example, S. M. Lipset et al., “The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of 
Political Behavior,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, 
II, Special Fields and Applications (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), 1124-75; 
and Kornhauser, Sheppard, and Mayer, op. cit., chap. ii. 

18 Harold Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, “The Skidder: Ideological Adjustments of Down- 
ward Mobile Workers,” American Sociological Review, XXIV (April 1959), 
215-31; and Lipset and Gordon, op. cit. 

19 Kornhauser, Sheppard, and Mayer, of. cit., chaps. iv and v. 
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None of the subjective factors considered can be established as a 
determinant of union membership among male manual workers. There 
is no relation, or only a slight relation, between any subjective attri- 
butes and union membership, except on issues on which unions take 
stands. Such a pattern accords with the hypothesis of institutionaliza- 
tion, for it suggests that those attitudes that divide members from 
nonmembers are likely to be a consequence, not a cause, of union 
membership. Orientations that might be expected to influence pro-union 
attitudes, such as class identification, belief in opportunity for success, 
degree of religious involvement, membership in voluntary associations, 
etc., are unrelated to male manual union membership. On the other 
hand, on the basis of both internal and external evidence, we have 
judged those attitudes that do distinguish union members from non- 
members—namely, party preference and perception of the relevance 
of economic group membership to voting behavior—to be a conse- 
quence of union membership. For, of the various issues examined, 
only those involving voting are subject to definition by unions. If the 
political differences between union members and nonmembers were 
due to the greater attraction of unions for workers who were already 
more pro-Democratic and politically sophisticated, then differences 
of the same order should appear on many of the other issues we have 
considered. Yet we have found that no other attitudes on which dif- 
ferences should appear if selection were operating on a large scale 
do in fact differentiate members from nonmembers, but only those 
attitudes relating to issues on which unions try to influence their mem- 
bership. Further external evidence supporting the judgment that the 
distinctive political orientations of unionists are not due to self-selec- 
tion is provided by the findings of other studies. An intra-union study 
of members’ political attitudes found that active unionists were more 
Democratic than non-active unionists and that this was attributable to 
the influence of the union rather than to self-selection; before becoming 
active, these union members had been /ess Democratic than the 
inactive.” Another study found that workers who became union 
stewards were not initially more pro-union than other workers. They 
became pro-union subsequent to their elevation to union office.” 

20 Wilensky, op. cit., p. 118. 
21 Seymour Lieberman, “The Relationship between Attitudes and Roles,” unpublished 


Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1954; cited in Wilensky and Edwards, 
op. cit., p. 228, fn. 35. 
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IV 


Occupation, sex, region, and size of community are some of the 
basic determinants of national union membership. Of the factors here 
considered, no others appear to affect rates of union membership 
among male manual workers at the present time. In this group there 
is a slight or no independent relation between union membership and 
many of the workers’ personal and social traits, or attitudes formed 
prior to unionization. Since most of the uncorrelated (or slightly corre- 
lated) objective factors are known to be associated with a wide assort- 
ment of attitudes, and with attitudes toward unions in particular, it 
would be unwarranted to conclude, on the basis of the results presented 
here, that these variables have no effect on the propensity to join unions. 
It would be similarly unwarranted to conclude that all of the uncor- 
related subjective factors bear no relation to a pro-union orientation. 
A more justifiable inference is that unions have become institution- 
alized to the extent that membership is no longer based principally 
on selection of workers with a singularly favorable orientation toward 
unions but instead tends more or less indiscriminately to include large 
numbers of individuals who are subject to the same working conditions 
(males in manual work) in a milieu shaped by the predominance of 
those conditions of work (the urban-industrial North). (The results 
reported serve as an incidental reminder of the importance of adequate 
controls in studies comparing attitudes of union members and non- 
members. The usefulness of much published poll data is vitiated by 
the failure to indicate whether the observed attitude differences be- 
tween members and nonmembers exist independently of occupation, 
sex, region, and size of community.) 

The institutionalization of unions means in effect that under 
ordinary circumstances, among those groups and in those areas where 
unions are firmly established, except for issues on which unions make 
some effort to influence their membership, we should not expect 
members to be sharply distinguished from nonmembers in their atti- 
tudes, nor in those characteristics to which attitudes are related, for 
the element of choice recedes as institutionalization progresses. This 
phenomenon is by no means peculiar to unions but is inherent in the 
process of institutionalization itself. When any practice becomes ac- 
cepted and established in a society, and especially when it is recognized 
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as contributing to the performance of an important public function, 
then conformity is no longer left to individual discretion but is 
enforced by law or public opinion. Today, although the acceptance of 
unions is by no means complete, it is by and large acknowledged that 
unions perform important functions not only for their members but 
also for the community as a whole. The fact that large numbers of 
workers have little effective choice as to whether they will join unions 
provides additional support for the interpretation that unions are 
institutionalized. Social pressure and legal guarantees of such union | 
security devices as union shop and maintenance of membership provi- , 
sions combine to produce a situation in which many workers are subject 
to more or less compulsory unionism. Moreover, the trend has been for 
sole bargaining agreements (which more nearly correspond to a situa- 
tion of individual choice) to give way to union shop coverage.” The 
fact that such contracts are legally enforceable in federal courts and 
in many states is additional proof of the institutionalization of unions. 
To assert that union membership is becoming less subject to individual 
choice is by no means to assert that most or even many workers are 
opposed to unions. The success which unions have achieved rests at 
least as much on their growing acceptability (i.¢., on consent) as it 
does on their organization of large numbers (i.e., power). 

Despite the institutionalization of unions, the future of union 
growth appears to be problematic. In current debate on this topic, the 
basic issue has been not whether the number of union members would 
continue to increase, but rather whether unions would continue to 
absorb a larger proportion of the labor force, particularly of that 
portion of the labor force in nonagricultural employment. National 
union membership, estimated at approximately seventeen and one- 
quarter millions, constitutes only about one-third of the nonagricul- 
tural, employee sector of the labor force, and this proportion has not 
increased for the past decade.* Opinions are divided concerning the 
accessibility of the remaining two-thirds to organization by unions. 

The findings of this study, in conjunction with data on labor 


22Orme Phelps, Union Security (Los Angeles: tently of California, Institute of 


Industrial Relations, 1953), pp. 18-20. Under sole bargaining agreements, union 
membership is not compulsory, but the union is the sole bargaining agent for all 
employees and the contracts it negotiates cover all workers in the bargaining unit 
whether or not they are union members. 

*3 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Directory of National and International Labor Unions 
in the United States, 1957, Bulletin No. 1222 (Washington: 1957), p. 10. 
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force trends, tend to corroborate a conservative estimate of the pro- 
spects of the labor movement for expansion. During this century the 
“union potential,” or “that section of the work force which is the field 
for action of the union movement,” has been increasing faster than 
the labor force as a whole. However, the white collar component of 
the “union potential” has increased much faster than the manual 
component.* The disproportionate increase in that segment of the 
work force which has been least amenable to unionization may well 
retard union growth, for this trend implies that in order for the labor 
movement to expand, white collar occupations must become more 
highly organized.* Whether or not the traditionally conservative orien- 
tation of white collar workers will change is a question that is beyond 
the scope of this paper. Yet the data that have been analyzed here, 
though of admittedly limited relevance to this issue, provide few 
portents of such a change. For example, had we found very large 
differences coinciding with the size of a locality in the rate of unioni- 
zation of nonmanual workers, this would suggest the possibility that 
urbane attitudes toward white collar unionism might in time diffuse 
from larger to smaller communities. If there were very large differ- 
ences by region, it would suggest that a sizable increment in the 
proportion of white collar unionists might follow the further industri- 
alization and urbanization of the South. However, the evidence does 
not provide much support for such inferences. Even under the most 
favorable conditions—among males in large Northern cities—only 
20 per cent of nonmanual workers are organized* (even when the 
self-employed are excluded, as in the six-city data, only 25 per cent 
of all male nonmanual employees are union members) .” The failure 
of white collar unions to prosper even in the most hospitable milieu 
suggests a basic inaccessibility of nonmanual occupations to unioniza- 
tion in the present American context. The lack of larger differentials 
by region and size of community in percentages unionized implies that 
nonmanual workers may continue to be difficult to organize, for their 


4 Benjamin Solomon, “Dimensions of Union Growth, 1900-1950,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, IX (1956), 547. Excluded from the “union potential” are farmers 
and farm workers ; other proprietors, managers, and officials; servants; professions 
. ae proportion of fee practitioners; self-employed and unpaid family workers 

p. -6). 
25 Thid., p. 550. : . 

igure is for 1954; see Table 3 above. For the 1952 sample, see Table 5. 
27 See Tables 1 and 2 above. ' ls 
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resistance to unionization appears to be relatively impervious to marked 
differences in social conditions. The fact that there are very large 
differences for men as well as for women between the rates of unioni- 
zation in nonmanual as compared to manual occupations further indi- 
cates that the difficulty in organizing nonmanual workers is in part 
independent of the disproportionately large number of women in these 
occupations. On the other hand, because women are over-represented 
in nonmanual occupations, and because they are more difficult to 
organize than men, even if unions become fairly successful among 
male nonmanual workers, the proportion of all white collar workers 
unionized will remain small, unless current sex differentials are nar- 
rowed. For example, in the six-city sample, 43 per cent of male clerical 
employees are union members, but women, who comprise nearly two- 
thirds of all employees in this occupation group, have such a low rate 
of unionization that only 25 per cent of the total number of clerical 
employees is unionized.* Nevertheless, in the absence of trend data, 
these comments remain speculative, for it is not known whether the 
rate of unionization of nonmanual workers has recently been increas- 
ing, stable, or declining. 

An alternative means of union expansion is to organize a larger 
proportion of manual workers. The survey data show that only about 
46 per cent of all manual workers (55 per cent of males in these 
occupations) are union members.” However, a telling argument has 
been advanced in support of a conservative prognosis for the outcome 
of this endeavor. The contention is that the readily organizable seg- 
ments of the manual work force have been “saturated” by unioniza- 
tion.” It is claimed that most manual workers in sizable workplaces 
in medium and large Northern cities have already been organized, 
and that the remaining sectors—in the South, small towns, industries 
in which there are a high proportion of small firms or of women— 
28 Ibid. 
29See Table 1 and 2 above. 

30 Daniel Bell, “The Next American Labor Movement,” Fortune, April, 1953, p. 204. 
See also three prior labor surveys in Fortune for April, 1950; June, 1952; and 
November, 1952. For a contrary view, containing an optimistic forecast, see Irving 
Bernstein, “The Growth of American Unions,” The American Economic Review, 
XLIV (1954), 301-18. The debate is continued in another article by Bernstein, 
“Union Growth and Structural Cycles,” pp. 202-30 and the “Discussion” by Bell, 
pp. 231-46, in a emg § of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations 


Research Association, L. Reed Tripp (Detroit: Industrial Relations 
Association, 1954). 
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offer but poor opportunities (and high costs) for unionization. The 
findings presented earlier tend to bear out this argument, for the data 
imply that unionization of male manual workers in the most favorable 
environment, large and middle-sized Northern cities, is largely a 
finished job: 71 per cent of male manual workers in Northern cities 
of 50,000 or more are already organized.” The lower rates of unioni- 
zation found among women, workers in small towns, and those in 
the South reflect the special difficulties in organizing these groups. 

Yet the data suggest at least one counter-argument. Insofar as our 
findings demonstrate that unionization is a function of the work 
situation and its context, and that unions are institutionalized in 
manual occupations in large cities in the North, then the expectation 
is that as industrialization and urbanization progress in the South, 
unions should gain strength in that region among manual workers— 
provided that the race problem does not retard the development of a 
more favorable climate of Southern opinion, or present the unions 
with insuperable organizing difficulties. 


31 Bell, “The Next American Labor Movement,” loc. cit., p. 204. 

82 See Table 5 above. The 1954 sample yields almost the identical figure (70 per cent 
— +; for male manual workers in Northern cities of 100,000 or more 
(Table 3). 





THE ROLE OF UNION FOREMEN IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


by BENSON SOFFER 


Introduction 


The International Typographical Union (ITU) has been the sub- 
ject of important scholarly work in American trade unionism. The 
union’s system of job control was the prime example of “mature” 
unionism for the Perlman theory; George E. Barnett pioneered in the 
study of its internal union government in two classics.’ Recently, four 
studies have made a most significant contribution to understanding 
the internal life of that union by focusing attention on two facets 
inadequately considered in the classics—the secret societies and the 
union foremen. 

The evidence gathered by Baker; Lipset, Trow, and Coleman; 
Ulman; and Taft, in the view of the author, requires a reevaluation 
of the classics.* The purpose of this study is to offer a relatively clear- 
cut explanation of the unique aspects of the policies and evolution of 
the ITU based upon the role of foremen members. The strategic 


1Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 
1940) ; George E. Barnett, “The Government of the Typographical Union,” in Studi«r 
on American Trade Unionism, J. H. Hollander and G. E. Barnett, eds. (New Yezk: 
Henry 7 and Co., 1907); The Printers (Cambridge, American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1909). 

Elizabeth E. Baker, Printers and Technology: International Printing Pressman and As- 

sistants Union (New York: Columbia University Press, 1957); Seymour M. Lipset, 
Martin A. Trow, and James S. Coleman, Union Democracy; The Inside Politics of 
the International Typographical Union (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1956); Lloyd 
Ulman, The Rise of the National Trade Union (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1954) ; Philip A. Taft, The Structure and Government of Labor Unions (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), pp. 52-59. 
Taft and Ulman’s studies were relatively brief inasmuch as they were concerned 
with unions in general. Nevertheless they provide a key to interpreting the compre- 
hensive, detailed evidence gathered by Baker on the evolution of foremanship in the 
printing industry and by the studies of Lipset, Trow, and Coleman of the secret 
societies and two-party system in the ITU's internal development. 


BENSON SOFFER is assistant professor of industry in the School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 
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position, occupational interests, and bargaining power of the foremen 
both in the shop and in the union are a necessary (but not sufficient) 
factor in explaining the following combination of stages in the union's 
evolution: 

1) The extreme decentralization of the union until the mid- 
1880's with unusual powers exercised by the “chapel” (shop-level 
unit). 

2) A period of dominance by secret societies in which foremen 
were prominent, with the societies surviving as an influential force 
for fifty years despite official condemnation. 


3) The development of an official policy of unilateral control 
over certain conditions of employment, such as the requirement that 
foremen be union members subject to union law, which states that 
foremen are the sole authority in the shop. 


4) The development of the two-party system in which the con- 
servative party, supporting the foremen, was able to dominate the 
union for over twenty years after enactment of many democratic proce- 
dures and rules protecting the ordinary journeyman from the foreman. 


The four independent studies mentioned above are confined to 
specific aspects of the ITU and do not converge upon the specific 
theme of this essay. We shall extend their evidence so that it relates 
to the hypotheses offered in a previously published article, ““A Theory 
of Trade Union Development: The Role of the ‘Autonomous’ Work- 
man,” (LABOR HISTORY, May 1960). We shall consider the role of 
union foreman in the evolution of the ITU and, specifically, shall 
examine the implications of the famous system of job control exercised 
by the ITU through its Book of Laws, which contains three major 
subdivisions, the Constitution, the Bylaws, and the General Laws.’ 
(The Constitution and Bylaws regulate internal union relationships; 
the General Laws regulate the employment relationship.) 

3 Inasmuch as the ITU has been considered a model trade union, it might be well to 
explain the presence of employers and foremen in its ranks before we proceed to the 
main part of our study. Under ITU tradition all composing and mailing room fore- 
men in union shops must be “journeymen” and rs of the union. Union fore- 


men must hire union men in accordance with union law. Hence, a compositor shop 
must be unionized in both the “production” and “supervisory” classifications. 

Also, early ITU laws encouraged membership by journeymen who were self-employed 
or employers (later called “proprietors” and “practical printers” to avoid embarrass- 
ment) if they abided by union rules in hiring union men. 
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I 
ITU law and foremen in the printing industry 


ITU local unions began as ‘ourneymen’s societies when many 
typesetters were petty foremen. The publisher, frequently a former 
journeyman, was primarily concerned with management of those phases 
of the business (publishing and sales) not directly connected with the 
production of the newspaper.‘ These functions of management were 
provided by the compositors or self-styled printers. Because of the 
primitive technology, other aspects of the work were of an unskilled 
nature. Hence, the compositor (usually working on a piece rate) super- 
vised the less skilled press boys, etc., who served as auxiliary help. 
In smaller shops, the compositor may have been the proprietor or at 
least foreman, skilled compositor, and pressman all at the same time. 
This method of work organization created the tradition that a journey- 
man “owned” his job (“‘situation” in printing industry parlance). 

Unionism introduced the concept of a “union shop,” which is a 
closed shop run in accordance with union law. With the specialization 
of the foreman’s duties, the union foreman attained considerable inde- 
pendence from the employer. Under current ITU General Laws, each 
regular opening belongs to a “‘situation holder,” or “the job belongs 
to the man.” In a similar manner the foreman’s job is his own; the 
employer is not permitted direct supervision and control over the 
composing room force. General Laws (1959), Article II, Sec. 2 state: 
“The foreman is the only recognized authority. Assistants may be 
designated to direct the work, but only the foreman may employ and 
discharge.” Bylaws, Article VIII, Section 2 read: ‘The foreman is the 
only person to whom to apply for work.” A man violating this section 
is guilty of “conduct unbecoming a union man,” and if found guilty 
is subject to suspension or expulsion. Increases and decreases in the 
work force are made by “priority” (e.g. seniority). The foreman 
cannot refuse to create a regular situation when possible; for failure 
to do so would create work for extras. (See Article II, Section 11 and 
Article VIII, Sections 1 and 2, 1959 General Laws.) It is this outlaw- 
ing of “sublists” and regulation according to union law and procedure 
* On the nature of these small! publishing firms see Baker, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. Also Com- 


mons and Associates, History of Labour in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 
1915), I, 67-68. 
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of the foreman’s authority to hire and fire that gave the individual 
journeyman compositor the “job” rights that restricted both the author- 
ity of the foreman and of the employer dealing through the foreman. 


Evolution of foremanship and internal 
union relationships 


We are indebted to Baker for a careful and perceptive history of 
the development of the printing foreman. The foreman becomes im- 
portant in the industry at a comparatively late time. “It was still not 
common practice in the 1850’s to employ a printing foreman.”* Pre- 
sumably the small printer-publisher described by Baker* left the jour- 
neymen printers to supervise themselves since “the man who set the 
type also knew how to print and bind.” From the ranks of these 
journeymen came competent foremen versed in all branches of the 
printing craft.’ After a struggle to prove their worth, however,’ the 
foremen assumed very important managerial duties in the larger pub- 
lishing and job printing plants.° Often, compositor foremen managed 
the entire printing operation.” In the largest plants the superintendent 
(production manager) usually came from the compositor foremen’s 
ranks. The compositor foremen often controlled pressroom hiring,” 
although the operation of printing presses was becoming a distinct 
skilled craft. 

Until the 1880's, by limiting the scope of collective bargaining 
and influencing the specific union regulations governing working rela- 
tionships, the foreman used the union to legitimize his position of 
independence of both the employer and the individual journeymen. 
By union law, the foreman was made the sole authority in the work- 
place. By 1875, foremen had been given the right to discharge “at 
will” except for union activity, and in 1878, the international president 
supported the foremen against the journeymen on the choice of “subs”™ 
(which is an indication of the power of the Brotherhood discussed 
below). Of course, a union foreman was less likely to abuse such 


5 Baker, op. cit., p. 18. 
6 Ibid., pp. 31, 32. 
1 ibid., p. 14. 
8 Ibid., p. 7. 
® Ibid., pp. 38-43. 
10 [bid., p. 89. 
id., p. 84. 
18 [bid., pp. 220-23. 
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power than a non-union foreman, but with union backing his power 
was greater. Even after the foreman’s powers were curbed, he retained 
power to discharge for incompetency, neglect of duty, and violation 
of the shop rules which he had made. None of these matters was the 
subject of collective bargaining, as most of the “grievances” were set- 
tled within the union. Thus, collective bargaining was confined pri- 
marily to wage scales and standard working hours. Even this was a 
gradual departure from the earlier traditions of a unilateral system of 
wage setting.” 

We should not be surprised that foremen had a vital interest in 
fashioning union policy. Baker cites examples of the influence and 
power of the foremen in chapels which led to many complaints.’* One 
of these complaints sums up the problem exactly: “The foreman of an 
office belongs to the Union under which he works . . . the Union does 
not belong to the foreman . . . the doctrine that a foreman has a right 
to employ or discharge whom he pleases . . . to set up a regular prin- 
ter’s brokerage business... is not an idea to be tolerated... .”"* The 
petition was ignored. The practices criticized presumably continued. 

Newspaper compositor foremen also became powerful in their 
local unions. The ITU was wedded to the concept of one local union 
to a city,"* and these locals were run by the majority, the newspaper 
compositors. All the authorities agree that book and job printing shops 
were still much the smaller branch of the trade, and were not as well 
organized as the newspapers were. 

Let us consider the factors affecting the foreman’s influence and 


13 The workmen would call a mass meeting of their chapels and vote on a list of prices 
to which they were oath-bound. They gave employers a “take it or leave it’ proposal. 
In at least some cities, self-employed printers who were “practical printers” were 
union members and usually the scale of “prices” demanded had been paid by high- 
wage employers for some time. Ethelbert Stewart, A Documentary History of the 
Early Organizations of Printers (Indianapolis: International Typographical Union), 
1907, p. 865. In 1802, in a list of prices, the Philadelphia union stated, ““We have, 
in the following statement, confined ourselves to what the majority of employers 
in this city give. Our object is to have one uniform price established.” Often, it must 
be understood that such employers would meet the higher scale if the workmen 
could obtain such a wage from the low-wage firms by strike pressure. These implica- 
tions can be drawn from the records that are available. But in 1859, the national 
office ruled that the locals had to meet with the employers and attempt to negotiate 
contracts with them before calling a strike. Before this, they had tried to reduce 
local strikes by requiring a two-thirds membership vote. Finally, in the constitutional 
reforms of the 1880's, the national office took control over strikes. 

14 Baker, op. cit., pp. 218-223. 

15 Ibid., pp. 219-222. 

16 The minority for such as job compositors and pressmen, objected, but with a few 
exceptions union retained this structure. 
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bargaining power in the shop and chapel unit. In one sense, there was 
little conflict. The newspaper press and composing rooms have always 
required a highly variable work force so that large numbers of “extras” 
were employed. This pool of labor made some journeymen beholden to 
the existing work force and to the foreman. Under the piecework 
system there was little external. pressure from the employer on either 
foreman or worker for greater effort. (Competitive threats to the 
union scale came from external sources.) Efficiency was a minor factor 
in newspaper work, and under piecework inefficiency hurt the worker. 
The foreman had considerable utility in keeping a pool of jobs for 
union men and using his influence over employers in order to maintain 
union standards. Also, because of the foreman’s influential position 
in his shop he could be valuable as a union official’s precinct captain. 
And it was in the foreman’s interest to be in a union that gave him 
considerable independence of the employer and aided him in dealing 
with his very independent crew of journeymen. The regular compositors 
and foremen became allies because of outsiders—the migrant “tramp” 
printers who came to the city during the busy season to get jobs and 
the higher city wages. It is not difficult to see that although newspapers 
and job shops in peak seasons usually need a large number of extra 
workmen, the outsiders might want a larger share of the available 
work than the indigenous printers would want to give them. 

But the foremen also clashed with regular compositors, who some- 
times insisted on choosing substitutes of unsatisfactory competence or 
diligence. Many of the “extras” came from the outsiders; the foreman 
wanted to keep out the more “radical,” “irresponsible” tramp. Yet 
the journeyman “‘situation-holder” felt it was his traditional right to 
choose any minimally competent man, and such substitutes naturally 
wanted a continuation of the traditional system. 

The unique powers of the chapels and the prolonged weakness 
of the national union before the mid-1880's provide evidence of the 
power of the foremen. The persistence of the primitive nature of 
unionism and collective bargaining was due, at least to some extent, 
to the influence of the foremen whose interests were thereby promoted. 

The decentralization of power and the non-institutional character 
of the ITU were greater than in most of the current labor organiza- 
tions which primarily occupied local market industries. The chapels 
gave up their autonomy to the local unions very gradually, although 
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wage negotiations covered a multi-employer group. The chapels were 
so independent that until 1833 they were not required to report their 
decisions to a local union. Barnett tells us that in some local unions, 
chapels called their own strikes as late as 1881." Not until 1875 was 
the right of a chapel to amend local union laws taken away; even later 
(1890), a union law gave to the chapel the right to carry out local 
union discipline and its only real functions were to act as an appellant 
judiciary, hold a convention of the locals, and to establish and help 
administer a “traveling card” system for itinerant journeymen. Until 
the constitutional reforms of 1888, the ITU’s constitution was modeled 
on that of the International Order of Odd Fellows, a fraternal order.” 
However, the national union per se was not actually a quasi-fraternal 
society. Though its role in collective bargaining was insignificant, it . 
was a loose alliance of locals working through convention delegates 
(local union leaders). As protector of the traveling journeyman, it had 
a deliberately weak position, which compares strikingly with the inde- 
pendence of the chapels dominated by foremen and their allies. 


Secret societies 


An important related reason for the weakness of the International 
and its early support for strengthening the foreman’s authority was the 
existence of informal but strong ties within groups of unionists in 
the various local unions. In these groups, foremen were prominent. 
Behind the foremen stood shadow international unions—secret soci- 
eties which were created, spread, dissolved, and reborn in a counter 
cycle to the birth, growth, and dissolution of the local unions. The 
secret unions protected active unionists from the blacklist during de- 
pression and during defeats of local unions. At first, these secret 
international unions seem to have been far more powerful than the 
national union was. Taft and Ulman’s studies have stressed the im- 
portant role of these secret societies in the union’s history. 

The fragmentary information available indicates that the mem- 
bership of the secret societies was small and carefully chosen for their 
strategic position. The Order of Faust (started in 1843) was one such 
early society. Although it was instituted after the demise of the New 
York local, the Order enlisted men in various cities. In 1857, a year 


17 Barnett, “The Government of the Typographical Union,” p. 16. 
18 [bid., p. 19. 
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of widespread unemployment among printers, members of a revised 
New York local met in Albany and established the Brotherhood. The 
Brotherhood of the Union of Printers of North America which was 
started during the severe depression of the 1870's (when the ITU lost 
nearly half its membership) was very largely a foreman’s organization. 
The importance of union foremen in the Brotherhood of the Union 
of Printers of North America is explained by the fact that ‘In order 
to prevent discrimination against union men in hiring, the Brotherhood 
attempted to recruit foremen who then had control over hiring. . . . It 
is . . . possible that one of the principal factors related to the creation 
and perpetuation of the secret society was the need to provide a pro- 
tective device for the large number of foremen who were supporters 
of the ITU.” 

The brotherliness of the Brotherhood had a negative aspect. These 
men considered themselves the only true unionists and felt that they 
had to gain active control of the International and of hiring in the 
printing plants to protect the union against “whitewashed rats.” 
Fifty per cent of the union’s membership had abandoned the union 
and worked under nonunion conditions under harsh depression condi- 
tions. But, the Brotherhood found that its program of behind-the-scene 
control worked all too well. Both in the locals, and in national con- 
ventions, the Brotherhood’s power was manifested in the swelling 
chorus of complaints that the secret society was being used for the 
purposes of building a political machine and for securing the best jobs 


for its own members.” 


19 Lipset, et al., op. cit., p. 37. 

20 A “rat” can be described as a man who takes a job for a lower rate of pay than the 
standard union wage paid to his predecessor. The importance of the “ratting”’ label 
is due to the denial of due process to a rat despite the (otherwise) high degree of 
individual civil rights of members accused of violating ITU law. See Sec. 17, p. 26 
of Bylaws, for circumstances under which ‘“‘a member charged with deliberate ratting 
may be summarily expelled by the Executive Council . . . or a subordinate union may 
expel a member . . . if the report of the investigating committee is supported by a 
three-fourths vote of members present and voting without citing him to appear for 
trial. . . .” A rat's testimony cannot be accepted as evidence (Article V, Sec. 20, 
Bylaws of the International Typographical Union, 1959, p. 27). “The evidence of 
rats shall not be received in the trial of union men for any cause whatever, as 
are under the ban of the union, and are not recognized by it as honorable men. . . .” 
Of course, a rat could not obtain a traveling card, or readmittance to his local, 
where admission can be prevented through the blackball system, subject only to 
reversal by the International Union. 

21 Lipset et al., op. cit., p. 37. “. . . the opposition of the Brotherhood also succeeded 
i ing the convention of 1885 to condemn the practice of foremen's giving jobs 


in 
to fellow members of organizations other than the union.” 
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Transition to modern unionism 


The situation that existed in the 1870’s changed dramatically, 
radically, and permanently as a result of the sweeping changes in 
union organization and in printing technology during the twenty years 
that ended the nineteenth century. During that period and in the first 
twenty years of this century, the International became a centralized, 
effective, craft union. The conservative groups retained their hold on 
the ITU although there was a powerful democratic rebellion against 
the conservative leadership. The clash of these forces established the 
basic policies and outlook of the present-day union. 

It is clear that changes in the ITU were inevitable if it was to 
become an effective trade union. Because of the union’s debacle in 
the 1870's and the onset of a struggle with the Typothetae (a national 
employer's association of the commercial printing industry) in the 
1880's, the national union required more power and more functions. 
The Brotherhood’s narrow group interest was to some extent incom- 
patible with this modern concept of unionism. Nevertheless, the un- 
derlying power of the foremen deflected the path of usual evolution 
into a typical modern union. Instead, in some respects, the union 
evolved backward to unilateral determination of conditions of work 
and developed its unique two-party system. Each of the two hard-core 
groups were convinced that it alone safeguarded the true principles 
of the traditional printers’ unionism. 


Technological change 


The linotype, introduced in 1887, set four to five thousand ems 
of type per hour instead of an average of one thousand ems of type 
by hand composition.” The 1888 ITU national convention favored the 
use of the machines if manned by union men at the hand compositor 
scale. The union leadership fought its famous battle to interest its 
members in learning to operate the machines and to make the em- 
ployers use skilled union men instead of semi-skilled non-union work- 


22 The first large scale displacement could not have occurred before 1892 when two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight machines were manufactured. (In the period 1887-1891 the 
number had never exceeded seventy in a year.) Barnett places the maximum periods 
of displacement of labor in 1894, 1895, and 1896. Barnett, The Printers, pp. 4, 5, 9. 
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ers. In this period, despite the union’s work-sharing rules, displacement 

had the effect of increasing the number of unemployed. 

The new machines would seem to have increased the bargaining 
power of the foremen vis-a-vis the employer and also the worker. 
There may have been a relative shortage of good foremen just when 
better foremen were badly needed. (In the well-organized newspaper 
industry, most foremen were probably ITU members.) The foreman 
of hand compositors never before had to retrain his workforce under 
conditions where manual skills had drastically altered. Efficiency in 
production had been of little consequence when the shop used no 
expensive equipment and the compositors were paid by the piece. But 
the composing-room foreman had to become a real manager with the 
introduction of the linotype and time wages. The difference between 
a good foreman and a mediocre one suddenly became a much more 
important financial consideration to the printing employer. 

The journeymen were now directly affected by the increased power 
of the foremen. Most of them had to learn to operate the linotype, 
and if they found the skill transfer difficult, they could be fired for 
incompetency. At the same time, other jobs were very scarce, and it was 
vital to retain one’s “situation.” These dangerous conditions for the 
journeyman required that he strengthen his control over his foreman 
in order to safeguard his livelihood. The linotype, moreover, was intro- 
duced in the midst of an anti-foremen revolt that was powerful even 
if it had been frustrated repeatedly. But the power of the anti-fore- 
men coalition waned. The tramp printer was driven out of the industry 
by the year 1904, when almost all hand-composition shops had disap- 
peared in the larger cities.” Also, the benefits of the linotype soon 
became apparent. 

24 Within ten years the major adverse effects of the linotype on employment occurred. 
Wages were rising and hours falling. The linotype meant a change from piecework 
to hourly-rated pay. (This change further strengthened the position of reeeng 
It did mot mean that all journeymen obtained the same earnings. On the contrary, 
when compositors were paid on a piecework basis, the employers had no reason 
to pay more than the standard union price. But the employer's hourly scale was 
treated as a minimum for qualified operators, and the practice developed of pay- 
ing the betters operators a premium rate obtained through individual bargaining. 
However, bonuses based on output were banned; this prevented a return to covert 
piece rate systems. The peculiarities of newspaper work enabled the union to reduce 
the hours of labor from ten to eight in a given day. The union had weathered the 


crisis in unexpectedly good fashion. As a result of the leadership's wise policy of 
accepting and controlling the linotype, the union still had its hold on the news- 


papers. 
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Nevertheless the power of the foremen survived to a considerable 
degree, despite changes won by the anti-foremen in the three crucial 
areas: (1) the attack on secret societies, (2) the referendum, and (3) 
priority. 


Attack on secret societies 


The first move to break the power of the secret societies came in 
the 1880 National Convention, which passed a resolution against them. 
This was specifically directed against the Brotherhood, which had 
maintained its power although the union regained the membership it 
had lost in the seventies. The power stakes were high at this time. 
Sentiment was developing for a stronger national union that could 
meet the newly organized national employer association of commercial 
printers and would prevent the recurrence of the tragic weaknesses of 
the local unions during long depressions. But the secret societies did 
not disband; indeed they seem to have taken on new names; first the - 
Caxton League and then the Wahnetas, etc. 

In the debates on the issue of the secret societies there is ample 
evidence of cynicism. The societies’ presumed supporters denied their 
existence. The fact is that the methods and goals of the societies could 
not be defended readily in public debate. But the union, at first, was 
neither willing nor able to enforce the condemnation of a most stra- 
tegic and powerful group of stalwart unionists.* 

Finally, in the period 1894-96, at the height of the displacement 
of hand compositors by the linotype, a democratic tide succeeded in 
bringing about passage of a law banning the secret societies. 

This stringent law was passed unanimously; it reads, in its 
present form, Book of Laws of the International Typographical Union, 
1959, Bylaws, (Article VIII, Sec. 2 p. 37): “It shall be unlawful for 
any member of the International Typographical Union to belong to 
any secret organization, oathbound or otherwise, the intent or purpose 
of which shall be to influence or control the legislation or the business 
of such local union or of the International Typographical Union, the 
selection of election of officers of such local or International Union, 
or the preferred or other situations under their jurisdiction. Any mem- 
25 For a brief summary of the many futile attempts to outlaw secret societies see Ulman, 


op. cit., pp. 284-85. areas condemning the secret societies were debated in 
1880, 1882, and 1888 
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ber guilty of a violation of this section shall, upon conviction of a first 
offense, be deptived of the right to hold office in the local or Inter- 
national Union; and upon conviction of a second offense, shall be 
expelled.” The Constitution of the ITU (Article XII, Sec. 8) states: 
“It is the duty of each and every member of the union not to belong 
to any group or organization of any kind, secret or otherwise, which 
seeks to disrupt union business or elections by procedures or tactics 
influenced or controlled by employers or their agents.” Each delegate 
was required to “solemnly swear, before Almighty God, by everything 
that I hold sacred and holy” that he would not belong to a secret 
society. Confronted by such documentary evidence, the early students 
of the union apparently assumed that the secret societies were finally 
eliminated; at least they ignored the societies. We now know that this 
assumption was unwarranted. 


The referendum 


The anti-foremen group also acted to insure that decisions affect- 
ing the union would not be manipulated by “insiders” as was possible 
in the convention. The convention delegates provided that all consti- 


tutional amendments require a referendum vote. Thus, the direct 
democracy of the chapel was restored to free the union from the dom- 


inance of a political machine. The referendum became very popular.” 


However, in 1910, the insiders took advantage of the membership 
apathy and disillusionment with the excessive number of issues being 
submitted to referendum. They separated the General Laws from the 
constitution so that these could be changed without a referendum 
vote, except if increased taxation was involved.* 

Nevertheless, the referendum remained as a strong democratic 
check against serious abuses, although it did not insure democracy. 


Priority 
The priority law was an attack on the power of the foremen to 
hire and fire at will. The union leaders resisted this reform, but the 


26 George A. Tracy, History of the Typographical Union, (Indianapolis: International 
Typographical Union, 1913) pp. 322. See also 323, 354-55, 422-23, 518-19, 619, 


639. 

27 A discussion of the referendum can be found in Barnett, “Government of the Typo- 
graphical Union,” pp. 35-36. From 1890 to 1896, this instrument was so widely used 
that it almost eliminated the convention. 

%8 Ibid., p. 36. 
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foremen had overreached themselves and aroused the rank and file 
to demand restriction of the foreman’s discretion. In 1884, a prohibi- 
tion was enacted to prevent foremen from keeping lists of competent 
extras or subs. Ulman says foremen desired greater efficiency, since 
more expensive machinery was coming into use. But the sublist limited 
the right of situation holders to choose their own substitutes and the 
right of the substitutes to obtain temporary jobs from journeymen.” 
The traveling printers led the rank and file opposition to the foreman’s 
use of a sublist. Ulman’s theory that the basic conflict was between the 
foreman and the tramp is probably correct insofar as the overt struggle 
is concerned. 

In 1890, additional limitations restricted the foreman’s power. To 
discharge an employee a foreman had to present proof of incom- 
petency.* 

Through the referendum, a rigid seniority (priority) system was 
enacted, thus strengthening the job rights of individual jourreymen. 
However, let us recall that the foremen were in a very strong position, 
at this time—priority law or no. The changeover from hand to machine 
typesetting gave the foremen the legitimate power to fire men who 
could not prove themselves competent. The surplus of compositors no 
doubt made each regular journeyman extremely anxious to maintain 
his “‘sit’’ and priority. Also, as composition costs fell and newspapers 
increased in size, often a greater absolute (and probably proportion- 
ate) number of “extras” was needed on peak days and weeks. Rigid 
priority rules were a countervailing force of very great potency in 
protecting individual job rights in a static situation, but they merely 
served as a stabilizing device against the great power of the foremen 
during this highly dynamic period. Nonetheless, forces outside the 
shop were influencing the foreman’s power. 

The position of the foremen played a crucial role in the struggles 
for reduced hours of work in the book and job industry and in splinter- 
ing off from the ITU of the pressmen’s, bookbinders’, photoengravers’, 


29 An ITU member can retain his priority while absent from the job by supplying a 
competent substitute. He need not consult with the foreman or employer as to his 
choice of substitute. Local unions, however, can establish rules governing substitutes. 

3° Outwardly, the foreman could still require efficiency and diligence. But, this depended 
on whether the union would or would not support him against a mediocre journey- 
man as grievances are taken up in the union. The union judicial process itself 
militated against efficiency in many subtle ways where the foreman was weak. 
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and electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ unions. The tangled history of these 
developments cannot be described here. Entirely new crafts, not easily 
supervised by compositor foremen (photoengravers, stereotypers, and 
electrotypers) were created by technological change. Bookbinding also 
became “mechanized.” Pressmen had reached a highly skilled status. 
Auxiliary workers who assumed skilled status wanted their independ- 
ence. Except in the case of the pressmen, they left the ITU with rela- 
tively little strife during the decade 1892-1902. The foreman issue 
proved to be the crucial factor between the ITU and the seceding press- 
men (largely from the book and job industry) .™ 

Probably the overall effect of these developments on the internal 
balance of the ITU was favorable to the conservative ITU leadership, 
although it reduced the authority of some ITU foremen. If the splinter 
crafts had been forced to remain inside the ITU, they might have 
vented their bitterness at the ITU leadership and the foremen by join- 
ing the anti-foremen groups. As it turned out, the inter-occupational 
strife became an external crisis which increased support for the en- 
trenched leadership. Also, the job printers, dissident crafts, and tramp 
printers were gradually leaving the field to the more “conservative” 
newspaper compositor journeymen. 

The incomplete organization of the commercial printing industry 
also aided the conservatives. The fifty-year war between the ITU and 
the commercial printers has been misunderstood as a proof of employer 
anti-unionism that explains the ITU's limited progress in the commer- 
cial printing field. But the ITU's policies made organization difficult, 
for the conditions set by the ITU required that the union foreman 
and the union’s laws be accepted by the employers. In contrast to 
newspaper publishing, commercial printing employers were their own 
“production managers” in a highly competitive industry where effi- 
31 From Baker's account of this struggle, we learn that the ITU fought hard to keep 

the newspaper pressmen, who were often under the authority of the newspaper com- 
positor foremen. From 1889 to 1895, the pressmen demonstrated to the employers 
that a pressman-foreman could do the more efficient job, and in this way they beat 
back the ITU. The ITU surrendered its newspaper-pressmen to the Printing Press- 
men’s Union in an 1895 treaty. This was at the climax of the anti-foreman, demo- 
cratic revolution described above. But, after the tide had spent its force, the ITU 
revoked parts of the treaty in the interest of small-town proprietor members and 
revived bad feeling between the two organizations. At the end of this period, the 
ITU was confined to the composing and mailing room. At a later date, some mailers 
seceded to form an independent union, earning the epithet (mailer) ‘foreman’s 


union” from the ITU leadership. The ITU mailers were overwhelmingly pro- 
Independent until the depression. Lipset, et al., op. cit., pp. 388-89. 
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ciency was vital. The Union did not have a monopoly of the good 
foremen. The employer associations demanded the right to manage 
their composing rooms directly, which was not possible under union 
law. 

During the struggle for reduced hours there were many instances 
where commercial printing employers were sympathetic with the union 
in its drive for higher wages and lower hours, but resented and feared 
the ITU's type of union-controlled shop.” The long history of unionism 
in the industry strengthens the doubt that these employers were anti- 
union in the same sense as the anthracite coal operators of that time. 
The employers in the commercial printing industry were fighting 
against extreme demands made by the union; they did not insist on 
low wages and absolute power over their workmen. This interpreta- 
tion is borne out by the relatively peaceful experience of the printing 
pressmen who were willing to arbitrate differences rather than to 
insist on imposing unilateral control and by the unwillingness of the 
ITU to abandon the foreman laws, although it was willing to yield 
on other issues. Thus the ITU accepted commercial wages below the 
newspaper scale, and the union leaders did not enforce the priority 
law rigidly. Perlman’s and Taft’s account of the ITU's campaign for 
reduced hours does not adequately stress the ambiguity of the union's 
position. Did the conservative leaders really want fewer hours and 
broader organization as much as they wanted to use this issue as a 
means of consolidating the power of certain groups within the union? 
It is clear that they were willing to sacrifice the former but not the 
latter. 


Two aspects of the ITU’s internal political struggle during this 
period are especially hard to explain except on the assumption that 
the strategic position of the foreman was a predominant influence. 
They are: (1) the persistence of the secret societies in which con- 
servative foreman groups were prominent forty years after the societies 
were condemned and over twenty years after they were outlawed, (2) 
the persistence of control over national union offices by the conserva- 
tives despite the anti-conservative ideas of the majority of the mem- 
bership. 

It is now clear that the “Wahnetas” (successors of the Brother- 


82 Private communication from Professor Kenneth Scheid, who is completing a study of 
the printing employers’ association in a major city. 
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hood) maintained their secret society until 1928 or 1930. The politi- 
cal effectiveness of this group was striking. Although anti-Wahnetas 
(later the Progressives) opposed the Wahneta-supported candidates 
in every election, they were unsuccessful until a major blunder in the 
1920 New York strike. Prior to 1911, the anti-Wahnetas did not 
form a close-knit opposition party. Their campaign issue in this period, 
as it had been since 1880, was the factionalism introduced by the 
machinations of a minority. Moreover, as in the case of the secret 
society ban, there was a failure to enforce the union’s priority laws 
whenever evasion was possible. The priority laws were not applied 
in New York's huge book and job industry until 1924, forty years 
after their enactment. The machinations of the foremen-Wahneta- 
conservative leadership alliance against the priority law continued 
from the 1880's. In 1883 the international president's interpretation of 
a ban on sublists minimized the restrictions it placed on the foremen’s 
discretion.** (The membership passed a tighter version shortly there- 
after.) After the Progressive Party was formed, the 1915 Wahneta- 
dominated convention repealed the priority law, only to be overturned 
by a referendum vote two years later. 

In this fashion, the democratic processes of the union were 
thwarted and manipulated at least partly to favor the interests of the 
foremen members. Thus, we have the paradoxical situation whereby 
a powerful, highly democratic union was dominated by a conservative 
group, supported by the foremen, for many years despite an articulate, 
militant opposition group. The majority of the membership could 
only protect itself through internal union political action. The anti- 
foremen had none of the strategic positions of power and authority 
in the shop or in the national union. The entrenched conservative 
wing had the support of the foremen and a unified organization ably 
generaled by L. D. Shephard, leader of the Wahnetas. Scattered anti- 


“——_ Perlman and Philip A. Taft, History of Labor (New York: Macmillan, 1935), 
67-68. 

“Th ritual and method of operation of this group were revealed testimony of 
defectors and by evidence uncovered in a raid on their New York headquarters. 
This largest of printing centers had only thirty-five members in its local circle. 
But this group was able to run an “Administratives Club” which included many 
nonmembers and which usually was able to nominate its candidates. Lipset et al., 


cit. pp. 41-42. 
88 roid PP 43-47. Wahneta leader, Lynch, headed the union from 1900 to 1910, and 

again briefly in the twenties, continuing the conservative policies of his predecessors. 
36 Ibid., pp. 42-50; Baker, op. cit., pp. 228, 230. 
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Wahneta forces joined in developing common strategies to preserve 
their concept of ITU unionism against the alliance of the foremen and 
the conservative union leaders. Out of this ideological, political 
struggle developed the two party system. 


Evolution into two-party system 


Between the emergence of the two-party system in 1911, and the 
late 1920's, the Wahneta-Administration (or incumbent faction) con- 
tinued to carry out conservative policies in dealing with employers and 
in internal union affairs. This period marked the consolidation of a 
militant faction—the Progressives—which became an effective politi- 
cal organization. The ideological nature of the split is accepted by 
Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, but denied by Fisher and McConnell. The 
latter’s work cannot be accepted, however.*’ Certain chapels still re- 
main fortresses of the Independents and the Independents nearly 
defeated Randolph in 1954. In New York City, for example, the 
Herald Tribune has always been the Progressive stronghold while 
the Post has always been the conservative (Independent Party) strong- 
hold. It seems (at least in the case of the ideologically literate news- 
paper composers) that familiarity breeds contempt. 


The modern two-party system 


Were it not for the natural power and influence of the foremen, 
the conservative leadership probably would not have developed the 
organizational strength to stay in power, and the anti-foremen would 
have gone on from their victories in the last decades of the 19th cen- 


37 See Lloyd H. Fisher and Grant McConnell, “Internal Conflict and Labor Union Soli- 
darity” Industrial Conflict, Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and Arthur M. Ross, 
eds. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954), pp. 132-143. The authors 
made a weak denial of the conservative-militant issue as basis for the system de- 
scribed on p. 141. They call it an “in” vs. “out” struggle. Actually, the data pre- 
sented on p. 139 refute their denial of the statements by union leaders that the 
conflict is between conservatives and militants irrespective of incumbency status. 
Of the issues raised by the Independents we find: 

1) Claim of own moderation and charges of opponents’ radicalism (1918, 
1920, 1940, 1948, 1950) 
2) Charges of causing poor relations with employers by excessive “mili- 
tancy” (1924, 1948, 1950) 
3) Priority law (1946) 
The Progressives raised the issue of their relative militancy against Independents 
in 1916, 1920, 1922, 1924, 1942, 1944, 1948. In the 1930's the same ideological split 
was evidenced by the Progressive-Independent split over the pro-CIO activities of 
Progressive President Howard. It is instructive to consider that the only s 
Independent presidential candidate since 1930 has been an ex-Progressive. 
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tury to win control of the unions.* Instead, their victory was delayed 

for twenty years, and a close struggle lasted another twenty years. 

(The Progressives have dominated the union since the middle of 

World War II, although the Independents have continued to hold a 

very large minority, and may come back to power.) The control of 

the national union by Progressives, stable technology, and extension 
of organization into commercial printing reduced the foreman’s power. 

Now that the vast majority of ITU members are independent of domi- 

nation by the foreman, the Independents (present-day successors to 

the Wahnetas) can no longer rely on their old tactics. Present-day 
parties have to compromise on their political goals in order to attract 
the uncommitted. But potential internal conflict is still a danger that 
works against changing union policy. 

In its quest for internal political stability the ITU has resorted to 

a foreign policy that lacks diplomacy. Though its words are far worse 

that its deeds, the sheer arrogance of ITU pronouncements “we will 

maintain our historic rights and prerogatives” (in refusing to negoti- 
ate) and “it is imperatively ordered” (in prohibiting arbitration) have 
antagonized: (1) the government which is trying to administer a law 
promoting collective bargaining; (2) the employers who feel they 
too have a right to a voice in determining conditions of employment; 

(3) the other printing trade unions who find that their jurisdic- 

tional borders are being claimed by internal enactments of the ITU 

in which they have no voice. 

38 Lipset, Trow, and Colemen show that the opinions of the majority of the chapel tend 
to affect the vote of the individuals who are of the other party but are not hard- 
core ideologists. Even though the priority law protects the individual, it also ties 
him down to the workplace. He cannot make enemies of his foreman and chapel 
chairman, for he then runs the risk of being discharged upon proof of being guilty 
of a relatively minor infraction and of losing all his job security. If he is an extra, 
the amount of work he can obtain depends upon how many friends he makes among 
the compositors. In addition there are all the normal social pressures and influences. 
See Lipset, et al., op. cit., pp. 139, 176-99, 338-63. 

39 The 1959 Book of Laws of the ITU contains the following provisions: Bylaws, Article 
VII, Section 6, ‘‘All contracts must contain a section recognizing the General Laws 
of the ITU as a part of the contract’; Bylaws, Article VII, Section 36, “It is im- 
peratively ordered (that officials of the union) shall not submit any of its laws to 
arbitration . . . nor . . . whether or not any General Law shall be effective, but 
arbitration may be had as to the applicability of the laws to the facts involved”; 
Constitution, Aricle I, ‘*. . . The International Typographical Union reserves the ri 
to re-establish jurisdiction over all new processes of work in the industry when the 
vital interests of the union are affected... . The Executive Council is hereby author- 
ized to take such action when deemed necessary . . .”; Bylaws, Article XVI, Section 8, 
“Any method or process that substitutes or replaces traditional composing room or 


mailing room work, regardless of the material or equipment used, is under j 
of the International Typographical Union.” 
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We may be entering upon a new stage in the evolution of the 
ITU. The National Labor Relations Board has been attacking the fore- 
man law as per se violative of the Taft-Hartley Act. Technological 
change has brought about a “merger” between the ITU and the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America. Twelve costly years of battle with 
the federal government find the ITU intact, though less anxious for 
the fray. Intransigence and the system of union unilateralism may 
decline. But a nominal change in the union's laws or even the stroke 
of a jurist’s pen will not banish the underlying realities, at least for 
some time. 


Conclusion 


The role of the union foreman provides the basis for understand- 
ing the evolution of the ITU's “two party” system and the survival 
of union “unilateralism” as a restriction on the scope of collective 
bargaining. Although these characteristics make the ITU an “excep- 
tion” to many generalizations, the problems of the ITU exist, albeit 
in other guises, in unions which enlist foremen as well as the workers 
they supervise. These are not relics of the ITU's origins as a quasi- 
fraternal order. It would be paradoxical indeed to suggest that the ITU 
should become the basis for another theory of the labor movement, 
but its history illustrates the errors that have been made in the study 
of trade unions by inadequate historical research. If the ITU provides 
truly general insights for the study of other unions, they suggest the 
necessity of concentrating on the evolution of the union and on the 
effects of underlying shifts in the nature of work relationships among 
the constituent occupational groups. Without such understanding, the 
acceptance of documents (current and historical) at their face value 
may lead to serious misinterpretations. 


Postscript 


The National Labor Relations Board voted unanimously on Jan- 
uary 2, 1959 in the News Syndicate and the New York Mailer’s case 
to strike down the central device of union unilateralism as practiced 
by the ITU. The decision banned the requirement that foremen become 
union members; it also banned the priority system, imposed and admin- 
istered by the union. A number of devices placed in the union’s General 
Laws to protect them against the Taft-Hartley Act have been seriously 
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undermined. Unless the Federal Courts reverse the NLRB, the union 
will be forced to abandon its overt unilateral policy and include many 
issues in collective agreements where they will be subject to negotiation. 

At long last, thus, the futility of the ITU's program is clear. The 
union has expended millions of dollars in an effort to maintain its 
policy of union unilateralism. Perhaps it could have obtained in prac- 
tice, what it announces as principle, without incurring such great cost 
and surrounding itself with antagonism on every side. But as long as 
the union continues to enlist foremen with broad managerial authority, 
it must remove the basis of its own internal conflicts by legislation. 
The ITU would not need the foremen to maintain organization, now 
that employers are compelled to bargain, if the union accepted the 
federal law. We do not know, however, whether the employers and 
nonunion foremen would continue to abide by the rules the ITU has 
legislated for giving job control to its members. 


40 The author is indebted to Professors Elizabeth Faulkner Baker, co Cleland, Kenneth 


G. Scheid, Philip A. Taft, Lloyd Ulman and John Seybold for their comments, 
suggestions, and other assistance in the preparation of this study. 











THE "HAVERHILL SOCIAL DEMOCRAT": SPOKESMAN 
FOR SOCIALISM 


by HENRY F. BEDFORD 


The Social Democrats of Haverhill entered the campaigns of 
1899 with a confidence based on success. The year before, Haverhill 
had sent two Socialists to the Massachusetts General Court, elected 
three to the municipal Common Council and three others to the seven- 
man Board of Aldermen, and climaxed these gains with a Socialist 
mayor. Seeking greater victories in 1899, the Haverhill organization 
decided to publish a weekly newspaper in order to reach a wider 
audience. For two eventful years the Haverhill Social Democrat, later 
to be rechristened The Clarion,’ vigorously championed the Socialist 
cause and challenged the alleged misrepresentation and narrow parti- 
sanship of capitalist newspapers in the community.” 

The Social Democrat, overlooked in recent works on American 
Socialism,? became the semi-official spokesman for an important ele- 
ment of the national movement, reported state and regional party 
news, and covered local agitation thoroughly. Especially concerned 


1In order to avoid constant reference to the paper by both names, it will in this article 
generally be called the Haverhill Social Democrat, the banner under which about 
nine-tenths of the issues appeared. There is a complete file of both the Social Demo- 
erat and The Clarion in the Massachusetts State Library in Boston; the file in the 
Haverhill Public Library lacks three issues. 

2 Actually the only daily, the Haverhill Evening Gazette, was, except at election time, 
scrupulously fair to the Socialists. Even during campaigns, the Gazette “vam 
reported Socialist rallies and speeches fully. The Gazette frequently defended 
Socialists, but there is some evidence that the defense resulted at least partly a 
civic pride. See, for example, the Haverhill Evening Gazette, March 28, 1899 and 
July 17, 1899. See also the Haverhill Social Democrat, (hereafter cited as HSD) 
November 18, 1899. 

3T. D. Seymour Bassett’s bibliography of American Socialism does not list the Haverhill 
paper (Volume II in Donald D. Egbert and Stow Persons, ed., Socialism and Ameri- 
can Life (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952) ). Three recent secondary 
works on the subject contain no reference to the Social Democrat. See Ira Kipnis, 
The American Socialist Movement, 1900-1912 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952), Howard H. Quint, The Forging of American Socialism (Columbia, 
S.C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1953), and David A. Shannon, The 
Socialist Party of America (New York: Macmillan, 1955). 


Henry F. Beprorp is an instructor of history at the Phillips Exeter Academy 
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with the factional squabbles that divided Socialists, the Social Demo- 
crat advocated unity on almost any terms, and supported the “unified” 
National Executive Committee with headquarters in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Dispatches from other Socialist groups within the state were 
a regular weekly feature. The strictly local material, moreover, clearly 
delineates the close connection between organized labor and the 
Socialist politician, and strongly suggests that one important group 
of Socialists subordinated the abstract principles of revolutionary Marx- 
ist thought to the political realities of a Massachusetts community. 

Launched in the midst of a tough campaign, the Social Democrat 
provided continuous coverage of the party's political effort. Issued 
from October, 1899, to mid-December, 1901, the journal chronicled 
six major campaigns in Haverhill alone, and dealt to a lesser extent 
with activity in other areas. From the very first issue, there was no 
pretense of objectivity. 

On one side are [sic} a band of men actuated solely by love of 
country and their fellow men. They put into this fight all the[ir} en- 
thusiasm . . . [and they are devoted] to the cause. . . . Against such as 
these, all the corruption and bribery of the capitalists will avail nothing.‘ 


The paper helped celebrate the great triumph of 1899, when the 
party retained its hold on the city government, and lingered to relate 
and explain the disastrous elections of 1900 and 1901. Any victory 
was “a victory gained morally” and foreshadowed “greater victories 
yet to come.’”’* 
The Social Democrats of Haverhill have turned their faces toward the 
sunlight and their shadows lie behind. . . . They have tasted of the fruits 
of freedom, caught a glimpse of the green hills of liberty, and they con- 
tinue to march to the promised land without faltering and with renewed 
determination.® : 
Defeat, on the other hand, resulted from an insidious combination 
of “the republican and democratic machines, prohibitionists, rum- 
sellers, churches, the daily press,” and every other element that op- 
posed progress,’ or sometimes from simple fraud: “. . . even the hospi- 
tals and graves were looted to increase the vote against the Social 
Democrats.”* And from political humiliation, the editors salvaged 
4 HSD, October 7, 1899. 
5 Ibid., November 11, 1899. 
6 [bid., November 11, 1899. 


7 [bid., December 8, 1900. 
8 Ibid., November 11, 1899. 
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honor. Against “gigantic odds,” the Socialists had adhezed strictly 
“to the letter and spirit” of the faith in a campaign that was marked 
by “the puerile arguments and makeshift issues of the opposition.’* 

As a result of political success, the Haverhill organ had a re- 
sponsibility rare among Socialist journals, which seldom had to defend 
the administrative or legislative records of elected officials. Stories 
from City Hall or from the meetings of the general court were often 
mixed editorial explanation and factual report. A review of the legis- 
lative session, for example, found the Socialist members “unique,” 
with “nothing to apologize for, nothing to conceal” on their records.” 
Charges of municipal extravagance were countered with the assertion 
that the city received “full value . . . for the money expended,” and 
the claim that increased wages resulted in “a corresponding gain to 
the city.”"' The paper reinforced its positive defense of the Socialists 
with partisan criticism of the current antagonist. A Republican can- 
didate was characterized as ‘‘a wolf in sheep's clothing” attempting 
to “fleece” the working voter.’* On another occasion, the Social Demo- 
crat charged that the non-Socialist members of the city government 
had “never evinced any desire other than to make things easy and 
pleasant for the corporations who seek privileges from the city.”™ 

Although primarily concerned with local politics, the Social Dem- 
ocrat emphatically rejected a temporary role as a campaign broadside, 
proclaiming itself rather ‘a permanent fixture, and one of the... 
most useful advocates of Socialism published in the United States.”* 
William Mailly, who edited the paper almost from its inception, was 
a Socialist of national importance and reputation, and national affairs 
were a natural subject for editorial comment.” 

Haverhill’s Socialists deplored the tendency of the American 
movement to split over the slightest matters of doctrine. When, there- 
fore, a dissident wing of the Socialist Labor Party, and the Social 
Democrats, led by Eugene Debs, attempted to join forces, Haverhill 
unreservedly endorsed fusion. The Social Democrat remained a de- 
® Ibid., December 8, 1900. 

10 Ibid., October 28, 1899. 

11 [bid., October 7, 1899. 

12 The Clarion, October 26, 1901. 

18 HSD, November 17, 1900. “Evinved,” an obvious typographical error, has been cor- 
rected to “evinced.” 

14 Ibid., November 4, 1899. 


15 Mailly later became the secretary of the national . His name first appeared as 
editor in the issue of November 11, 1899. -* 
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fender of unity even after the Midwestern Socialists and Debs himself 
decided that the wily former members of the S. L. P. had tempted the 
Social Democracy into an intolerable alliance. Haverhill’s Socialist 
leaders served on the governing board of the new party and partici- 
pated in the establishment of a national headquarters in Springfield. 
The Social Democrat published the official correspondence of the 
“unified” party and accused the Midwesterners of “tyrannical boss- 
ism."""” The tactics of the “Chicago coterie” were “narrow and intoler- 
ant.”"* The paper asserted that “a few individuals” were sabotaging 
Socialist unity and firmly believed that “the great majority” of the 
party disapproved of the actions of the Debs faction.” 


Intramural quarrels are often of more concern to party leaders 
than to the membership at large. Of more immediate interest to many 
readers was the labor news that the Social Democrat featured promi- 
nently. The journalistic cooperation between organized labor and the 
Socialists was indicative of cooperation in other ways. Although 
national unions, and Samuel Gompers, for instance, regarded Socialism 
with unconcealed suspicion, in Haverhill there was “little difference 
between a Socialist and a trade unionist.”” The Social Democrat was 
patronizingly critical of Gompers himself. 

President Gompers has not been a leader in . . . that he has opened up 

new avenues of thought . . . for the workers. . . . What he says has been 


said over and over again by agitators down in the ranks, and Gompers is 
only now keeping up with the procession.** 


Locally, however, the Socialist party and the Central Labor Union 
shared a building; Socialists advocated unionism and the union lead- 
ership reciprocated by endorsing Socialist candidates for political 
office.* Commenting on the close collaboration of organized labor 
and the Massachusetts movement, a national Socialist newspaper de- 
clared: “Our party owes its strength and stability to the fact that 
workers who are conscious . . . [that} their class interests . . . [are] 


16 HSD, February 10, 1900 and March 17, 1900. 

17 Ibid., December 22, 1900. 

18 [bid., December 22, 1900. 

19 [bid., April 21, 1900. 

20 [bid., October 20, 1900. 

21 [bid., December 23, 1899. 

22 Haverhill Evening Gazette, January 11, 1898, December 29, 1898; see also HSD, 
October 6, 1900. 
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political as well as economic have been among its chief promoters and 
supporters... .”™ 

Since the union member was not necessarily an informed Socialist, 
though he might support the ticket, the Social Democrat attempted to 
educate and proselyte through propaganda articles. For the first year, 
while William Mailly directed editorial policy, this material was 
moderate, using revolutionary Marxist terminology almost apologeti- 
cally. Socialists were “not the enemies of private property.” Rather 
they believed firmly in private property and opposed only the private 
possession of capital. After the triumph of Socialism, “private income 
will be used as now,” prophesied the advocate of the “Cooperative 
Commonwealth,” and “a person may own his own home, mansion and 
furnishments. . . .”™ Socialists were not to be confused with bomb- 
throwing radicals. On the contrary, “the hardest workers in the 
Socialist movement . . . are the most intelligent, the cream of the 
working class”; and numbered among the loyal followers of the 
doctrine were some of the “most brilliant and capable literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic people of the world.”* A “profoundly moral element” 
was the philosophic basis of Socialism, “an element that may be said 
to be the essence of true religion.”** Karl Marx and other apostles of 
international Socialist orthodoxy got scant consideration until after 
Mailly’s resignation in December, 1900. 

William Edlin, the young man who followed Mailly, had left the 
Socialist Labor Party after an undistiguished career as a lecturer 
and writer.” Edlin believed that the reverses suffered in the Haverhill 
campaigns of 1900 were the result of insufficiently thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of scientific Socialism. He undertook to correct 
this deficiency and announced that educational articles would become 
an important part of the paper.* He kept his pledge by filling the 
Social Democrat with articles on “Materialism and Idealism,” ‘‘Social- 
ism, the New Evangelism,” “Science and Socialism,” and a series that 
purported to simplify Marx.” The most dedicated Socialist, however, 


23 Social Democratic Herald (Chi ), ember 16, 1899. 

% HSD, November 24, 1900. ee 

25 Ibid., November 18, 1899. 

26 Ibid., December 23, 1899. 

27 The rhea | People (New York), October 20, 1900, contains Daniel DeLeon’s some- 


what acid biographical sketch of Edlin. 
28 HSD, January 12, 1901. 


29 [bid., March, 1901, passim. 
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could hardly have been enlightened by material such as the introduc- 
tion to a piece called “Labor, the Basis of Value.” 


The fleeting character of the special equivalent value form, alone, 
if there were no other limitations, would prevent pure barter from forcing 
its way up into the next stage of exchange relations, not to speak of 
modern industry, where the universal equivalent form, value itself, is 
necessary to production dominantly based upon exchange. At the con- 
clusion of a bargain struck between A and B, each having owned a 
non-use-value for which each has obtained the, for him, use-value of the 
other, there are no traces left of the transaction, nor is there evidence of 
the intellectual process by which the equation of value took place.*® 


Such material was too much for one reader who protested against 
“a hazy effusion of philosophic and economic ideas,” and against 
language that was merely “a gorgeous display of millinery intended 
to dazzle the uninitiated.” 


Our mission [continued the correspondent} is not to mystify the learner, 
but to clarify the subject so that he cannot fail to grasp the idea. The 
mission of our Socialist papers is not to furnish a medium for the display 
of learning, but to present economic truths in the clearest possible light.** 


Edlin edited just thirty issues. With the fall elections approach- 
ing, Haverhill apparently demanded more emphasis on political action 
and John Eills, a Harvard graduate and Universalist minister, replaced 
Edlin. In an obvious attempt to break with the recent past the paper 
was soon renamed The Clarion. Eills promised major changes in his 
initial statement: 


We shall have to leave in other hands abstract essays and technical dis- 
cussions, valuable though they are. The battle is on and we are dealing 
with concrete conditions.** 


Renewed emphasis on local matters met with the vocal approval of 
the readers,™ and, although Eills himself resigned within two months 


80 Martha Moore Avery, the Massachusetts organization's foremost interpreter of Marx, 
in the HSD, May 18, 1901. A sample of Mrs. Avery’s prose that provides some in- 
sight into her character as well as an example of her problems with the language 
is her statement upon nomination for a seat on the Boston School Committee. “I 
am not,” she began, “unmindful of the somewhat more than possibility of my elec- 
tion. . . .” The Clarion, December 7, 1901. 

31 Allan Williams, Haverhill, to the editor, HSD, May 11, 1901. 

32 The first number of The Clarion was the issue of September 14, 1901. 

33 HSD, August 24, 1901. 

34 See, ~ example, letters to the editor in the HSD, August 31, 1901, and September 
7, 1901. 
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because of ill health, there was no substantial shift when William 
Kennedy succeeded him. 

It was perhaps ironic that Kennedy assumed editorial responsi- 
bility when the paper was expiring. For some time previous, Kennedy 
had been the paper’s energetic business manager, and had made con- 
tinued publication possible by a series of promotional schemes that 
paid enough bills to pacify creditors temporarily. Kennedy and his 
predecessors had long hoped to raise both advertising and circulation 
revenue in order to put the Social Democrat on a firm financial foot- 
ing. Although the editors had once aspired to eliminate all advertis- 
ing,** the paper had already begun to encourage Socialists to patronize 
only those merchants who supported the Socialist press.** Potential 
advertisers were enticed with the promise that “no other paper in 
Essex county has so many ad. readers and so many ad. heeders.”’*” 


Exact circulation statistics are not available, and published figures 
in the Social Democrat itself gave little more than an exaggerated 
approximation. Even the staff obviously did not know precisely what 
the circulation was. In a two month period, the paper claimed first 
8,000 and then 13,000 readers, but finally concluded more soberly that 
circulation was something over 3,000. However many copies were 
distributed, the total was never enough, and the management con- 
stantly reminded readers of the need for new subscribers. Inducements 
ranging from Socialist literature to portraits of contemporary Socialist 
political leaders or a trip to the Buffalo Exposition, were offered for 
quantities of prepaid subscriptions.” 

When advertising and circulation revenue did not fully support 
the Social Democrat, the paper appealed for contributions.” After 
charity proved disappointing, thrifty Socialists were invited to invest 
in the company.*' Expenses were trimmed; the paper was even printed 
in a non-union shop.® In a last effort to gain broad support, Kennedy 
moved the offices to Boston, but the first number published there was 


35 HSD, September 15, 1900. 

36 See the “Patronize Our Advertisers” notices in the HSD for March, 1900, and following. 
37 Clarion, September 21, 1901. 

38 [bid., September 21, 1901, October 26, 1901, November 23, 1901. 

39 HSD, February 16, 1901, March 2, 1901; Clarion, September 14, 1901. 

4° HSD, June, 1901, passim; Clarion, October, 1901, passim, December 7, 1901. 

41 HSD, July 13, 1901. 

42 Ibid., June 15, 1901. 
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also the final number of The Clarion, which expired without warning 
with the issue of December 14, 1901. 

The organ of the Haverhill movement lasted only slightly more 
than two years. Other Massachusetts Socialist journals were even less 
enduring. Twice, for example, Brockton Socialists, who had enjoyed 
notable political victories, started papers that failed within four 
months.“ Haverhill could maintain its Social Democrat while interest 
in Socialism was at a peak. The disappointment of ebbing political 
support, however, resulted in diminished enthusiasm and undermined 
the financial base that was essential for the paper's survival. 


“8 The demise of the paper was virtually unnoticed in contemporary publications. The 
Social Democratic Herald somewhat tardily announced the end of the Massachusetts 
pr on January 11, 1902. 

“4 The Vanguard was issued from February to June, 1901; The Leader was published 
from January to April, 1904. 





THE TRADE UNION CAREER OF 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


by ISRAEL KUGLER 


The 19th Amendment has rightfully been called the Susan B. 
Anthony section of the Constitution. No other person had labored so 
hard on behalf of woman's suffrage. The little known phase of Miss 
Anthony’s life as a participant in the trade union movement gives us 
a sharper insight into her basic outlook. 

Prior to the Civil War, middle class, educated women participated 
in the reform currents, from abolition to temperance, that rippled 
across the country. These women deeply resented the secondary roles 
assigned them by men, and they formed associations dedicated to wom- 
an’s rights. The Civil War swallowed up all these reform organiza- 
tions in the great national effort to defeat the Confederacy. 

After the war was over, the concept of Reconstruction meant to 
the reformers the dawn of a new day when all their ideals would be- 
come realities. The woman's righters sought to make common cause 
with the abolitionists in the hope that the amendments granting citizen- 
ship and suffrage would apply to all women as well as to all men. 
The Radical Republicans, however, wanted to restrict these amend- 
ments to males. They felt that the controversial question of woman 
suffrage would complicate matters. Besides, male suffrage for Negroes 
was enough to guarantee the Republicans political control of the 
Congress. 

This situation created a deep cleavage within the woman's rights 
movement. The abolitionist-oriented moderates led by Lucy Stone 
agreed that this was “the Negro’s hour” and somewhat regretfully 
supported the .14th and 15th Amendments. Miss Anthony and her 
colleague, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, claimed priority for woman suf- 


IsRAEL KUGLER #5 associate professor in the Social Science department of the 
New York City Community College. 
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frage and were ready to make common cause with members of any 
group, even those that were opposed to Negro suffrage. 

This outlook led Susan B. Anthony to join forces with a wealthy 
reformer—eccentric George Francis Train. He offered to finance for 
Miss Anthony a newspaper called The Revolution. Soon after its 
initial publication, Train was off on an Irish independence junket in 
Britain, where he was jailed, and the paper became entirely dependent 
on Miss Anthony's resources. Because of her connection with Train, 
who opposed Negro suffrage, Miss Anthony was eliminated from the 
leadership of the American Equal Rights Association. She organized 
another suffrage organization, dedicated to granting suffrage to “edu- 
cated” citizens, and continued to publish The Revolution. 

This newspaper, advocating as it did the eight-hour day, equal pay 
for equal work, more organized labor, met with support from the labor 
reform papers, especially the Chicago Workingman’s Advocate, the 
official organ of the National Labor Union.’ The daily press and the 
abolitionist wing of the woman's rights movement ridiculed The 
Revolution unmercifully.? 

By 1868, Susan B. Anthony was thoroughly out of sympathy with 
a policy of blind subservience to the Republican party. She was deter- 
mined to explore the possibilities of getting woman suffrage into 
the platforms of both major parties. Failing that, she was ready to 
consider merging with other reform elements to put forth a new party. 

The young labor movement grew in strength parallel to the rapid 
strides of Northern industry during the Civil War. At the end of the 
war, the addition of the returning soldiers to the labor market helped 
create a desire for national reform and the merging of the separate 
national trade unions. This was the basis for the formation of the 
National Labor Union (NLU) in 1866. 

The NLU soon claimed to have over 600,000 adherents. It had 
obtained an audience with President Andrew Johnson and secured the 
passage of a law establishing the eight-hour day in government navy 
yards and arsenals. The leadership of the NLU, particularly William 
Sylvis and Richard Trevellick, was most sympathetic to woman suf- 
frage, equal pay for equal work, and the organization of women into 
trade unions. 


1 The Revolution, February 19, 1868, citing the Workingman’s Advocate. 
2 Ibid., January 22, 1868, citing the N.Y. Times, Citizen, World, and Sun. 
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Miss Anthony's preparations for the 1868 Democratic party con- 
vention in Tammany Hall included a conference with David Meliss, 
the financial editor of the New York World, and J. C. Whaley, the 
President of the National Labor Union. Her proposals, agreed to by 
the NLU, were read to the Democratic convention. They were greeted 
by jeers and laughter. The Republican convention that same year 
refused to grant her proposals a hearing.* 

Having been rejected by the abolitionist-moderates in the woman's 
rights movement, and ignored and ridiculed by the two major parties, 
there seemed to be only one course open: to join with the National 
Labor Union; to push it in the direction of independent political 
action; to organize women into unions. This new and powerful force 
could be oriented toward woman's rights. 

When the 1868 call to the National Labor Convention went out, 
inviting unions and all organizations which worked for the “amelio- 
ration of the condition of those who labor for a living,” Susan B. 
Anthony seized the opportunity to get representation at the convention 
for the militant woman's righters. Mrs. Mary MacDonald, who owned 
some property in Mount Vernon, called a meeting of other women 
property owners who wanted to vote on tax and school matters. They 
organized themselves into the “Woman's Suffrage and Protective Labor 
Association of Mount Vernon” and voted to join the National Labor 
Union.‘ 

Two days later on September 17, 1868, Miss Anthony called a 
meeting in the offices of The Revolution to form a workingwomen’s 
association “for the purpose of doing everything possible to elevate 
women and raise the value of their labor.” The women typesetters and 
clerks employed by The Revolution, together with Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
MacDonald and Miss Anthony, formed the membership of this asso- 
ciation. They rejected woman suffrage as part of their program. Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton were indulgent and went along with this 
slap at their favorite social panacea. Miss Anthony was elected a dele- 
gate to the NLU convention. 

At the Workingwomen’s Home, a boarding house located at 45 
Elizabeth Street, another meeting was held and Mary Kellogg Put- 


3 Ida Husted Harper, The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, 3 vols.; (Indianapolis, 
1898-1908), I, 305. 
4 The Revolution, September 17, 1868. 
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nam, the daughter of Edward Kellog, the monetary reformer, was 
elected as the third delegate.’ Mrs. Stanton presented her credentials 
from the Woman's Suffrage Association as the fourth delegate in the 
woman’s entourage to the National Labor Union convention. 

The convention itself, which was held on September 21, 1868, 
was extremely cordial to the women delegates. By and large the con- 
vention delegates were willing to stretch a point and seat them as 
accredited participants. It must be remembered that the “organizations” 
they purported to represent were developed overnight. The woman's 
righters could scarcely be considered as workingwomen. 

Mrs. Stanton’s credentials, stating that she represented the Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, created a stormy debate. The leaders and the 
majority of delegates were in favor of admitting her. William Sylvis 
was particularly enthusiastic and called her “one of the boldest writers 
of the age and had done [sic] more to elevate her class and his 
class too.” 

Bourke of the Painters Union led the opposition and claimed that 
the admission of Mrs. Stanton would be tantamount to entering into 
politics and endorsing woman suffrage. 

. . » Now as for woman's suffrage, I might be in favor of it to a certain 

extent; but I tell you that a woman is a very strange kind of being. If 

a man is a Democrat it is likely his wife would be a Republican, or, if a 


Republican, most likely his wife would be a Democrat—such is the nature 
of woman ; and I think you would have a healthy old time in the family.® 


So strongly did the opposition to Mrs. Stanton feel about this 
matter that the representatives of the skilled building trades threatened 
to withdraw from the convention. To mollify the opposition, Mrs. 
Stanton was seated with a proviso that the NLU “does not regard 
itself as endorsing her peculiar ideas, or committing itself to her posi- 


tion on female suffrage.” 


The woman delegates participated actively. They were on key 
committees and caucused in attempts to get women elected to NLU 
office. They succeeded in getting Kate Mullaney of the Troy Collar 
Workers Union elected as Second Vice-President. This had to be an- 
nulled because the First Vice-President came from the same state. She 


§ Ibid., September 24, 1868. 

6 New York World, September 23, 1868. 

7 National Labor Union, Proceedings of Second Annual Session, 1868, Philadelphia, 1868, 
p. 23. 
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was given the high post of Assistant Secretary of the National Labor 


Union. 

The press used obvious sarcasm in reporting the presence of the 
woman's rights delegates. 

Half an hour before the commencement of the proceedings three delegates 

from the weaker half of creation entered the hall and took seats at a table 

in front of the platform. . . . Miss Anthony was dressed in a suit of black 
alpaca striped with green. Mrs. Putnam had on a suit of light second 
mourning and Mrs. MacDonald wore a dress of gray material striped with 
brown. Miss Anthony carried a morocco leather bag and a bundle of 

Revolutions which she distributed for cash or for compliments all around. 

A good many of the sterner sex paid their respects to the distinguished 

champion of woman suffrage. Miss Anthony was delightfully insinuating 

and made no mean impression on the bearded delegates. Mrs. Putnam is 

a petite and exceedingly ladylike person. She spoke little in conversation 

and seemed to be wholly absorbed in admiring Miss Susan B. Mrs. Mac- 

Donald has hair of an iron gray color. She looks a little masculine, but 

withal kindly.® 

There was abundant evidence of virtually point-by-point agree- 
ment between the woman's righters and the program of the National 
Labor Union. Equal pay for equal work and organization of women 
were heartily endorsed. Agreement was even reached on the endorse- 
ment of greenbackism. The one exception was woman suffrage. Susan 
Anthony and her colleagues were so pleased to be integrated into a 
viable organization representing 600,000 workers that they were willing 
to overlook the lack of support for woman's votes. 

Miss Anthony, fresh from her disillusioning experience with the 
two major parties urged a course of independent political action on 
the convention. In a fiery speech she stated that 

. . » you know that both parties are in the service of capital of this nation, 

and that they will never propose or bring about any measure for working- 

men of real permanent benefit. One party is ruled by Wall Street gamblers 
and A. T. Stewart, and the other is an outgrowth of a capital monopoly 
of which Belmont and Co. are the representatives.® 


The convention passed a resolution that recognized Miss An- 
thony’s paper The Revolution as “an able and well-conducted advocate 
of our principle. . . .” It called “upon men and women of all occupations 
to render it full and impartial support.’ 

8 New York Herald, September 22, 1868. 


® National Labor Union, op. cit., p. 39. 
10 [bid., p. 21. 
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Miss Anthony invited the delegates to attend meetings of the 
newly formed Workingwomen’s Associations that were to be held in 
the evening following the close of the convention sessions. 

One of the Association meetings had as its aim the organization 
of a Woman’s Typographical Union. 


Mr. Alexander Troup, a delegate to the National Labor Congress from 
Typographical Union No. 6 denied that the association of which he was 
a member was in hostility to the female compositors. If the female com- 
positors will work together with the members of the Union, they will get 
equal remuneration for their labor. 

Miss Peers—Will the’ union allow ladies to join their ranks as members? 
Mr. Troup—I never knew of any woman applying for admission. I can 
speak for Mr. McKechnie, the present foreman of the World and Presi- 
dent of the National Typographical Union as being in favor of women 
working at case with equal rights and privileges as the men. But he is not 
in favor, nor am I of women coming in to undermine the prices paid to 
men. 

Miss Anthony—How much is the initiation in this union of yours? 

Mr. Troup—One Dollar. 

Miss Anthony—Oh, that is not much; I guess our girls can stand that. 
(Laughter) 

Miss Peers to Mr. Troup—Will you take my initiation fee now, if you 
please? 

Mr. Troup—Yes of course I shall; and will propose you as a member." 


This report of the organizing of the Woman's Typographical 
Union was but the first of several successful attempts to draw women 
into unions. Miss Anthony addressed its first formal meeting with 
these words: 

Girls, you must take this matter to heart seriously now, for you have 

established a union, and for the first time in woman's history in the 

United States you are placed, and by your own efforts, on a level with 

men, as far as possible, to obtain wages for your labor. I need not say 

that you have taken a great momentous step forward in the path to success. 

Keep at it now girls, and you will achieve full and plenteous success. 

(Applause) * 


A report was read that the proprietors of Flake’s Bulletin of 
Galveston, Texas wished to have the Woman's Typographical Union 
send a woman compositor but at a rate of pay below that paid to men. 


11 The Revolution, October 1, 1868. 
12 [bid., October 8, 1868. 
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Miss Anthony vigorously supported Gussie Lewis, the union president, 
in rejecting this offer.” 

The Workingwomen’s Association Local 2 met at the Working- 
women’s Home on another evening following the NLU convention. 
Several NLU leaders were present, including William Sylvis, the 
newly elected president. 

The Home itself was set up by philanthropists as a self-sustaining 
non-profit institution. It accommodated 225 women between the ages 
of 15 and 65. It charged $1.25 a week for sleeping and washing. 
There was also a restaurant plan for $3-5 a week. The building itself 
was an old, but spacious tenement. Cultural equipment included a 
piano, melodeon, and library. Lights were out after 10:30 P.M. It 
was from this home at 45 Elizabeth Street that Mary Kellogg Putnam 
came as a NLU convention delegate. 

At this meeting, woman after woman got up and recited the 
wages, hours and working conditions: 

Occupations Wages, Hours, Conditions 

Ladies’ cloth cloaks $2 a piece (a day to make one) 

Lace collars 22¢ a dozen; 3 dozen a day—66¢ 

Machine Operators $5-6 a week; 10-14 hours a day 

Fur collars and muffs = 75¢ a day 

Men's flannel shirts 60¢ a dozen; 2 dozen a day 

Dressmaker $7 a week; 6 A.M.-8 P.M. 

Silk hatmaker $1-2 a day 

Tailoress (men’s coats) $11 a week; 7 A.M.-6 P.M. 

Hoop-skirt $7-8 a week; 7 A.M.-6 P.M. 

Printing press $6 a week; 10 hours a day 

Vestmaker (at home) 50¢ a vest; $5 a week 

Sewing-fnis'.er $3-4 a week; $5 with home night work 

Saleswomen (drygoods) $7 a week; 8 A.M.-9 P.M. 

Bookfolder $4-5 a week 

Umbrella $6 a week; daylight to dark 

Metal burnisher $8 a week 

Gloves $10-12 a week; 8 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 

Paper collar $6-8 a week; 1250 collars per dollar 

Corset $5 a week; $1 a dozen 

Straw hats $5-6 a week 

Overcoat maker $13-14 a week 


A girl looking very ill, and weak in voice—I am a carpet sewer. I work 
in one of the largest carpet houses in the Bowery. The Brussels carpets 


13 [bid., October 20, 1868. 
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are very stiff sometimes, and I blister my hands very badly (showing her 
blistered fingers). I worked nearly three days and sewed nearly fifty 
yards of carpet, and when I asked him to pay me for sewing the borders, 
which is additional work, he laughed and said it was “chucked in”. 
(Sensation and cries of what's his name?) * 


The cumulative effect of the recital of these grievances was to 
produce great agitation among the women. Lewis Hine, a representa- 
tive from the National Labor Union, sought to channelize this discon- 
tent by a plea for organization into unions. 

. . . The importance of laboring unions must be plain to you all. It is 

the only means of lifting you from this misery. Get together and form 

associations and establish scales of prices. . . . These meetings will also 
be a means of making sanitary inquiries after your bodily health. I don’t 
see how it is possible for any girl after obtaining her majority to live 
ten years at this kind of work exhibited tonight. You are here for a year 
or so and then you are gone forever. (Sensation) * 


Miss Anthony ended the meeting by managing to include a plea 
for the ballot: 
Have a spirit of independence among you, a wholesome discontent . . . 
and you will get better wages for yourselves. Get together and discuss, and 
meet again and again to discuss this question. . . . You must not work 
for these starving prices any longer . . . by and by we will have an im- 
mense mass meeting of women. . . . Get the ballot, and then if you strike, 
the men of the Trade Unions will sustain you with money and assistance.'® 


The philanthropic backers of the Workingwomen’s Home were 
thoroughly frightened by the nature of this meeting and denied the 
further use of the Home to the Workingwomen’s Association. Susan 
B. Anthony continued to organize workers into unions in the immedi- 
ate period following theconvention. First came the garment workers 
and then the sewing machine operators. All organizing meetings in- 
cluded the plea for woman suffrage and for the founding of coopera- 
tive workshops. 

The Workingwomen’s Associations merged and met in the offices 
of The Revolution. The meetings toward the end of the year began to 
veer away from the staggering task of organizing women workers. 
Instead, the emphasis was placed on fact-finding investigations into 
the conditions in various industries employing women. Lectures were 
14 [bid., October 1, 1868. 


15 Loc. cit. 
16 Log. cit. 
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devoted to temperance, fashion, marriage and divorce. The actual 
women who worked for a living began to drift from the Association. 
It became an uplift organization with a sympathetic labor orientation. 
The women who came were middle-class intellectuals. 

The Revolution had long exhausted the funds that Train had 
initially advanced. A deficit was mounting. Miss Anthony had to go 
on frequent lecture tours to get the funds that would keep the paper 
from collapsing. The fact that the independent labor reform political 
organization did not materialize for the presidential elections of 1868 
was most disappointing to Miss Anthony. She returned more and 
more to the idea of concentrating efforts calculated to bring public 
attention to all phases of the social status of women. 

The National Labor Union convention held in August, 1869 was 
the scene of a protracted struggle against accepting the credentials of 
Susan B. Anthony as a delegate. The background for this scene was a 
series of events that began in the spring of that year and which sym- 
bolized the basic divergence in outlook between Miss Anthony and the 
organized labor movement. 

The NLU had grown larger and more powerful under the expert 
leadership of William Sylvis. Prior to the 1869 convention, Sylvis 
died and his place was taken by Richard Trevellick. Both Trevellick 
and Sylvis were friendly to Miss Anthony, but Sylvis had immense 
support among the trade union leaders and Trevellick could not match 
his qualities of leadership. 

When Susan Anthony appeared at the convention, her credentials 
were challenged by delegate Walsh of the Typographical Union No. 6 
of New York: 

I am directed by Typographical Union No. 6 comprising 2000 mem- 
bers to protest in their names the admission of Miss Susan B. Anthony. We 
claim that she is not a friend of labor. I understand that the lady is here 
to represent a Workingwomen’s Association of New York, composed of 
male and female agitators in a movement for female suffrage. I oppose 
her admission on the ground that she is a determined enemy of labor. 
. . . In the first place, the lady is proprietor of a paper published in New 
York, called The Revolution, and while the columns of that paper pro- 
claim the principle of equal wages for men and women, its forms are 
gotten out by as notorious ‘rats’ as we have in our trade, and who are 
opposed to our organization at every point. The ladies working on that 
paper do not receive the same wages men receive, and this, too notwith- 
standing the officers of our Union under the direction of that body called 
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upon the proprietor of that paper and requested her to observe the same 
scale of prices which was observed in a union office. In the second place, 
during the struggle with their employers in which Typographical Union 
No. 6 was engaged last spring—a struggle which cost us $24,000—a 
meeting of our employers was held at Astor House and the lady . . . waited 
on those employers and solicited aid to furnish a room wherein females 
could learn to set type, thereby enabling our employers to defeat our just 
demands by throwing upon the market unskilled labor. . . . This is not 
a place for any but those who work and who know our wants and the 
disadvantages under which we labor. 

We, therefore protest against the admission of the lady, and trust that 
every man here who knows what strikes are and who is a member of a 
trade union will stand by us on this question. If they do not I can see no 
good in this organization. If enemies and friends alike are to be admitted 
we do not want to be here. We represent a large membership, pay a large 
tax, struggle hard for our pinciples, and I trust that no one who is not a 
genuine friend of labor will be admitted here.!” 


Miss Anthony defended herself against these charges insisting: 


1. That she didn’t know that Johnston, her printer, was anti-union.’® 

2. That the girls employed were paid more than in any other printshop 
in the city.!® 

3. That it is true that during the printers’ strike she asked the employers 
to help her set up a type-setting school to train replacements. 


Miss Anthony freely stated: 

. they (the employers) concluded to open schools themselves and 
promised to take girls to learn the trade, and I said to the girls who applied 
to me by fifties, go in and learn your trade. I knew full well that when 
Union No. 6 came in line with the employers, or the employers with 
them, the girls would be turned adrift; but I said to myself, they will have 
acquired a little education, a little help, and I will have helped them this 
much. The result was that some forty or fifty girls served with Gray and 
Green and others, during a few months while the strike was in prog- 
mam... 


The printers further charged that Miss Anthony knew Augusta 
Lewis, the President of Woman Typographical Union No. 1, had 
been fired from The Revolution staff for union activity. This charge 
was denied by Miss Anthony. 


17 New York World, August 17, 1869. 
18 Loc. cit. 
19 Loc. cit. 
20 Loc. cit. 
21 Loc. cit. 
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The first vote on her being seated was very close: 55 to 52 in her 
favor. Miss Anthony was ably championed by labor reform delegates 
and the shoemakers’ union, the Knights of St. Crispin.” 

At this point a resolution of Typographical Union No. 6 was read 
to the convention substantiating the charge that Susan B. Anthony 
did indeed participate in the firing of Miss Lewis and that in fact 
The Revolution was paying less than union scale wages.* The dele- 
gate from the union threatened to withdraw from the convention if 
she were seated. 

In her final defense before the convention, Miss Anthony claimed 
that the real reason why the delegates opposed seating her was that 
women did not have the right to vote. If women had the franchise, 
they would be respected, admitted to the trade and treated with 
equality.™ 

It remained for Miss Anthony's colleague, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton to point up the divergence between the trades-union movement 
and the woman’s righters: 

Miss Anthony, hanging by the eyelids four days in a Workingman’s Con- 

vention, has given the press a grand opportunity to manifest the manly 

elements of justice and chivalry. . . . The result has proved what The 

Revolution has said again and again, that the worst enemies of Woman's 

Suffrage will ever be the laboring classes of men. . . . Their late action 

towards Miss Anthony is but the expression of the hostility they feel to 

the idea she represents.*5 


The final vote of 63 to 28 against seating Miss Anthony marked 
the end of collaboration between the middle class woman's rights re- 
formers and the organized labor movement in the Reconstruction period. 


As the ardent champion of woman's rights, Miss Anthony was 
ready to unite with any group that could further her purpose. She was 
equally ready to part with that group if her monomanic cause could 
be served by betraying the very principles on which an erstwhile ally 
stood. Susan B. Anthony's trade union career was a short-lived, oppor- 
tunist adventure, an interesting episode in her tireless campaign for 
woman's rights. 

22 Loe. cit. 
3 Loc. cit. 


24 Loc. cit. 
25 The Revolution, August 26, 1869. 





PROBLEMS AND SOURCES IN 
WRITING LABOR HISTORY 


A DISCOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
COAL MINERS' SONGS 


by ARCHIE GREEN 


Captain, Captain give me my time 
Tired of workin’ in damned ol’ mine. 
Captain, Captain can’t you see 

This pick and shovel is killin’ me?! 

The unknown coal miner who voiced this lament sang for his 
brothers beyond the reach of his voice. He sang for miners, north and 
south, native and foreign. His story is etched in the American grain 
with blood and song. Those of his songs that have been recorded in 
the field and studio and released on phonograph records are listed in 
this discography. These recorded artifacts, in various forms, fashion a 
minute part of our national mosaic. They also are sources and tools 
for historians, folklorists and social scientists—useful as documents 
and symbols of the labor movement's development. All together, the 
recorded songs gathered here make graphic the miner's world. 

Folksongs are traditional songs passed on by word of mouth 
between singers and altered in the process to suit their needs.? But 
the United States is a young nation, and our folksong heritage is new. 
Our folksongs are frequently unpolished, for they have not been 
smoothed by time. Because so much of American life has been the 
filling in and building of a continent, native folksong is often the 
1 Newman White, American Negro Folk Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), p. 258. 

2 Folksong definition, in itself, is a complex field with an extensive body of literature. 
Good statements are: G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry (Philadelphia, 
1950), pp. 1-10; Ray Lawless, Folksingers and Folksongs in America (New York, 
1960), pp. 3-11. John Greenway, American Folksongs of Protest secre age 


1953), pp. 4-10, undertakes an application of folksong criteria to one area 
industrial song. 


ARCHIE GREEN is Librarian of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
at the University of Illinois. 
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music of work and industry. Industrial folksong describes the job itself 
and portrays the story of the life, diversions, and struggles of men 
on the job. 

Occupational lore is not restricted to the days of hand skills 
on the vanished frontier. The songs of coal miners, railroaders, textile 
hands, stevedores, loggers, and their fellow craftsmen chronicle mod- 
ern American industry, massive and mechanized, and reveal the 
conflicts and pressures that have resulted in unionization. Tall tales, 
strange sayings, peculiar customs, local argots, and music of toil are 
born every day on the job where men and women work. 

The place of industrial song in the total scheme of folksong 
can be illustrated by contrasting the musical sagas of two West 
Virginians. John Hardy, who worked for the Shawnee Coal Company, 
murdered a fellow coal miner and was executed in 1894. Whatever 
evil spirit drove him to kill was not the genie in the miner’s lamp. His 
haunting song is a bad-man ballad—a narrative of murder. It reveals 
nothing of a miner's relationship to his work environment. On the 
other hand, John Henry, the steel driver and hard-rock driller in the 
Big Bend Tunnel, may not have lived, but he is alive in spirit as a 
giant symbol of the worker in conflict with the machine. Though the 
steam drill killed him, he endured in song. His story is the most widely 
loved occupational ballad, for he was claimed by every craft and trade. 
All who work want something of his magic to ease the pain of blast- 
ing, drilling, loading, lifting. John Henry has lived on from 1872 
because our country still is being built, and his songs mirror our growth. 

“The death of a brave man at work, the discomfiture of a dis- 
honest or unjust boss, the dangers and hardships of the life, the 
hardihood of the men who followed the craft—such have been the 
subjects of thousands of rough hewn and rambling American folk 
ballads, the ballads of occupation.”* So wrote Alan Lomax, who had 
learned the trade of ballad hunting from his father, John, the well- 
known collector of cowboy songs. In the main, early folklorists were 
antiquarians and literary specialists. It required a high degree of 
attention by the scholarly community to the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution before folklorists turned their attention to recent industrial 
song. Early in the twentieth century, collectors began gathering songs 
of sailors, lumberjacks, railroaders, and other workers. In 1924, George 


3 John and Alan Lomax, Folksong U.S.A. (New York, 1947), p. 154. 
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Korson initiated a study of the songs and ballads of American coal 
miners. When gathering their music, he preserved “the miners’ chang- 
ing moods, their thoughts and feelings, their fears, heartaches, hopes 
and deepest longings, and too, their laughter, wit and humor.” 
Korson took down their songs with pencil and paper, and published 
his findings in the United Mine Workers Journal in 1926. 

In 1933 the Lomaxes took portable electrical recording equipment 
into the prisons of Texas to make field recordings of songs that were 
later to become the foundation of the monumental Archive of Ameri- 
can Folksong in the Library of Congress.’ Two summers later, George 
Korson, now with sound recording equipment, toured the anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania to record some seventy-five songs. Field 
recordings represented a giant advance in the art of folksong collect- 
ing. The aluminum or acetate disc preserved the emotional meaning 
of the living song—the subtle inflection, the unique accent, the pulsat- 
ing beat of the singer. The song was now captured whole in all its 
dimensions. 

Long before folklorists began to use field recordings extensively, 
commercial phonograph companies had discovered Negro blues, issu- 
ing them on discs labeled race records. From 1920, blues music literally 
cascaded from the stampers. Initially Negro singers were recorded in 
Northern studios, but by 1926 mobile units went South in search of 
country singers. White rural music was first recorded by Ralph Peer 
of Okeh Records in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1923. This newly presented, 
old music was soon labeled hillbilly. The two terms, race and hillbilly, 
have derogatory social and etymological overtones, and have been dis- 
carded by the music industry today. But regardless of current problems 
in labeling, the pre-Library of Congress commercial race and hillbilly 
records preserved great numbers of authentic and traditional folksongs.® 

Unfortunately, folklorists often ignored the work of the record 
companies or were hostile to it. Scholars felt that commercial recording 
4 George Korson, Minstrels of the Mine Patch (Philadelphia, 1938), p. 7. 

5 Library of Congress, Check-List of Recorded Somgs in the English Language in the 
Archive of American Folk Song to July, 1940 (Washington, D.C., 1942). 

©The actual wedding of folksong with the commercial record industry is a fascinating 
chapter in American life that is relatively unexplored. Much of the story lies hidden 
in ephemeral sources. Four representative articles which may be cited that lead 
back to this era are: Kyle Crichton, “Thar’s Gold in Them Hillbillies,” Colliers, 
CI (April 30, 1938), 24-25; Paul Oliver, “Special Agents,” Jazz Review, II (Feb- 
ruary, 1959), 20-25; Arthur Smith, “ ‘Hillbilly’ Folk Music,” Etude, LI (March, 


1933), 154, 208; Jim Walsh, “Late Carson Robison Pioneered Hillbilly Disc Biz,” 
Variety, CCVI (April 24, 1957), 45, 48. 
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distorted and corrupted folksong. It is ironic that some folk artists 
of the 1920's who had recorded commercially repeated their songs for 
Library of Congress collectors in the 1930's. 

In actual practice the first record company scouts to invade the 
South and West with their own portable equipment auditioned rural 
performers—farmers, mountaineers, miners, mill hands, ranch boys. 
These early singers, who shouted into the recording horns in the times 
of acoustical recordings, sang and performed as they had always sung 
and performed in their native environments. Record companies at that 
time could not introduce new or radically different songs or playing 
styles if they were to sell their products to a rural conservative public 
raised on traditional music. Eventually the music changed under cul- 
tural pressure. Hillbillies became citybillies.’ Early modes and musical 
forms became slick and sophisticated, but not before a priceless reposi- 
tory of American folksong had been captured and stored away on the 
masters of the record companies. 

When George Korson gathered the miners’ songs, he was aware 
that some had been previously recorded, but wherever and whenever 
he could, he searched out the earliest songs that had been handed 
down orally and were in the possession of the mine folk. His main 
task was to rescue mine songs and ballads before they perished alto- 
gether with the people that had created them. His findings have been 
published widely, and are concentrated in two University of Penn- 
sylvania books, Minstrels of the Mine Patch, 1938, and Coal Dust on 
the Fiddle, 1943. 

In addition to opening up the seam of mine folklore, George 
Korson chose for himself the task of establishing the study of Ameri- 
can industrial folksong. It must be remembered that when he began 
his efforts, many students restricted the field of folksong to the ancient 
body of British balladry which dealt with the basic emotions of love 
and death. In 1917 Cecil Sharp, the renowned English musicologist, 

"describe the acculturation process involved ia’ de mecing ef ordi tadisoes ef fll 
musicians and written traditions of professional musicians. See his record reviews in 
Journal of American Folklore, LXI (April, 1948), 215-218, and LXII (January, 
1949), 68-70; his portion of the “Conference on the Character and State of Studies 
in Folklore,” J.A.F., LIX (October, 1946), 512-513; and “Music and Class Structure 
in the United States,” American Quarterly, IX (Fall, 1957), 218-294. See also for 
comment on Seeger’s formula, as well as problems in contemporary folksong definition 
- ofa style, the symposium: Sven Eric Molin, D. K. Wilgus, Charles Hay- 


M. W. Tillson, and Sam Hinton, “Leadbelly, Burl Ives, and Sam Hinton,” 
].A.F., UXXI (January, 1958), 58-79. 
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visited the Southern Appalachians in quest of songs preserved by the 
mountain people. He took down no mining songs although he did 
much collecting in the shadow of the tipple. Sharp saw the coal in- 
dustry as an intruding force destroying rural life and traditional 
folkways.* 

Twenty-one years later, George Korson toured the same mountain 
areas, noting and recording bituminous miners’ songs—ballads of 
death in the dark, of natural disaster, of man-made serfdom, and songs 
of the struggle for freedom and for unionization. Curiously, these 
grim yet poignant songs were often sung in the same communities by 
the same families that had preserved the old ballads of knights and 
ladies, fays and elves. 

At the same time that George Korson, Wayland Hand, Ben 
Botkin, A. L. Lloyd, John Greenway, and their colleagues were col- 
lecting and describing industrial folksong, other folklorists were grad- 
ually beginning to recognize the role of the phonograph record as a 
cultural and literary document. In 1940, Alan Lomax issued a list of 
folksongs on race and hillbilly records,® and in April, 1948, Charles 
Seeger, for the first time, reviewed a group of these records in the 
Journal of American Folklore.” D. K. Wilgus pioneered in 1947 by 
writing a scholarly thesis on hillbilly records." In 1959 and 1960, jazz 
enthusiasts Samuel Charters and Paul Oliver, respectively, published 
excellent books on race records of great value to folklore studies.” 


Songs are made for listening. Few of us can follow the song 
collector into the mine hollow. But we can bring phonograph records 
into our homes to listen to the miners’ living story. Conversely, phono- 


8 The magnitude and excellence of Cecil Sharp’s collecting in Anzerica are unparalleled and 
heighten curiosity as to the missing elements in his English Folk-Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, Maud Karpeles, ed., 2 vols. (London, 1932, reissued 1952). 
Bertrand Bronson in a review lists these unincluded types: ““work-songs—lumber- and 
sea-shanties, miner's, railroad men’s and cowboys’ songs, and spirituals of the 
shaped-note kind.” J.A.F., LX VII (January, 1954), 95. 

9 Alan Lomax, “List of American Folk Songs on Commercial Records,” in Report of the 
Committee of the Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music, ed. 
W. Berrien, (Washington, D.C., September 3, 1940), pp. 126-146. 

10In the quarter century preceding the J.A.F. commercial record review, a number of 
scholars—Herbert Halpert, Guy Johnson, Ben Gray Lumpkin, Abbe Niles, Howard 
Odum—had noted their value in folklore study. However, the major attention to 
such records came from the music industry, itself, or from record collectors in 
ephemeral publications. 

11D. K. Wilgus, “A Catalogue of American Folk Songs on Commercial Records” (Colum- 
bus, 1947), unpublished M. A. thesis, Ohio State University. 

12 Samuel Charters, The Country Blues (New York, 1959); Paul Oliver, Blues Fell This 
Morning (London, 1960). 
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graph records have helped miners to communicate a portion of their 
lives to each other and to persons in other crafts and callings. Visitors 
to primitive coal camps after World War I were surprised to see 
victrolas in the bare shacks and cabins. 

The phonograph record has been an instrument helping the hid- 
den miner to be aware of the outside world. It has also enabled 
outsiders to glimpse the life of miners. One such recorded song that 
played a small role in breaking the barrier was the English stage and 
parlour ballad, “Don’t Go Down in the Mines, Dad.” The obvious 
sentiment in the chorus, as well as the use of an ancient dream motif, 
established an immediate empathy between miner and non-miner. 

Oh Daddy, don’t work in the mines today; 
For dreams have so often come true, 


Oh Daddy, dear Daddy, please don’t go away, 
I never could live without you." 


In addition to its empathy-creating role, the song, “Don’t Go 
Down in the Mines, Dad,” is a fine example of movement in oral 
tradition. In America, this English ballad was widely sung in the 
anthracite, bituminous, and non-ferrous metal mining industries. By 
1925, “Blind Andy” Jenkins, a hillbilly folksinger and folk composer, 
transformed it into “The Dream of the Miner’s Child,” and Vernon 
Dalhart recorded it for the Victor Record Company. During the next 
few years the song was issued on more than a dozen labels and became 
a widely sold hit. Dalhart’s “Dream” records were the models for 
subsequent collected folksongs, and the Dalhart-Jenkins song seems 
to be the model, again, for new versions in the folksong revival of 
the 1950's. 

A discography of coal songs serves as a guide for listeners who 
want to hear something of the colliery sounds. Often the fiddle, banjo, 
or guitar accompanies the voice; but in the background, unheard, is the 
clatter of the pick and shovel, the noise of hammer and drill. A few 
Library of Congress field recordings released for public sale bring us 
the actual voice of coal miners; in these there is a genuine emotional 
ring derived from the work experience itself. How many early hillbilly 
records were made by working miners in improvised studios for a fee 
of $5 or $10 per song is not known today. Dick Bell recorded with 
heartfelt sincerity, “Shut Up In a Coal Creek Mine,” for the Sears 


13 Transcribed from Victor record 19821. 
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Roebuck Challenge label. Was he a miner from the East Tennessee 
hills? Did he know the Coal Creek terrain first hand? Who were 
Jack and Tony whose “Burial of a Miner’s Child” was released by 
Okeh Records in the depression year of 1930? Did Montgomery 
Ward's Harlan Miner's Fiddlers entertain back home as well as in 
the studio? Had Columbia’s Miner Hawkins really wielded a pick, or 
was his nickname carefully calculated to introduce his discs into camps 
and patches? How many trapper boys and mule drivers came down 
from the mountains to seek fame and fortune via records and early 
radio? How much of coal minstrelsy did they press into record masters 
now scattered and forgotten? The answers to these questions will help 
supplement the printed story of men and coal in America. 

Not all the songs found on records in the following discography 
are folksongs. The core is the traditional body of songs and ballads 
created by miners or adapted and preserved by miners. However, the 
list also includes transitory material. Commercial hillbilly songs, recent 
country and western songs, Tin Pan Alley effusions, and popular hits 
are often based on folk material or reappear in time as folksong. Some 
worksongs began life as parodies of popular song hits, but at times the 
hit itself enters folk tradition. Many decades before Merle Travis’ 
“Sixteen Tons” was presented by “Tennessee” Ernie Ford over televi- 
sion, another song, “Down in a Coal Mine” was introduced by 
comedian “Dublin Dan” Burke to the anthracite region from the plat- 
form of Howerth’s Hibernica, a travelling circus which appealed to 
Irish coaldiggers in the New World. The stage song was so completely 
accepted by the Pennsylvania hard coal miners that its original identity 
was lost. 

The discography per se makes no distinctions in types of songs. 
Songs of both the anthracite and bituminous industries are included. 
A number of miners’ songs spread from coal to the hard rock or 
non-ferrous metal mining industry. “The Hard Working Miner” ap- 
peared in coal, lead, gold, zinc, copper, and silver mining areas. Hence 
it is a multi-industry song. Certain songs reveal both mining, railroad, 
lumber, or steel mill life. The inclusion of such multi-industry num- 
bers may help untangle the mystery of their ancestry and serve to 
locate them on the family tree of folksong. A number of songs in the 
list are peripheral to coal mining. Even a casual song of the miner at 
play may reveal a facet of his life peculiar to his trade. 
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All but three of the listed records are sung in the English lan- 
guage, but not all the songs belong entirely within the borders of 
the United States. Folksongs ignore boundaries. However, the discog- 
raphy excludes overseas songs not collected in the field and not 
published in American collections. Canada is well represented. Indeed, 
the dual tragedies in Springhill, Nova Scotia, November, 1956, and 
October, 1958, are already memorialized on record. 

Cultural exchange via the phonograph is a continuing process. A 
young American in London has recorded both the story of the Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, disaster and the Ludlow, Colorado, massacre for an 
English Workers Music Association label. A Scots singer reworked the 
hit parade mining song, “Sixteen Tons,” for his home audience. It is 
also available in Japanese and Spanish. A Virginia miner's catchy 
rhythmic blues was reissued for United Kingdom distribution. An 
American scholar in Australia in 1957 placed on wax a poignant song 
from bloody Harlan County, 1931. Young British folksong revivalists 
—traditionalists and skifflers alike—have accepted Merle Travis’ “Dark 
as a Dungeon” as warmly as have their American cousins. 


When Scottish, English, and Welsh colliers first came to the new 
world they carried hand tools, secret skills, craft legends, union rituals, 
and many songs both in memory and in print. Nevertheless, Malcolm 
Laws reports that only two printed ballads dealing with British land 
disasters have been recovered from oral tradition in America.’* Both 
songs, “The Miner's Doom” and “The Blantyre Explosion,” can be 
heard on records and are found in the discography alongside recorded 
versions of native broadsides collected in the field by George Korson. 


The interplay between print and oral tradition provides a chal- 
lenging area for culture studies. It is complicated by the fact that the 
phonograph record is an extension of the printer's slip or broadside. 
Today it is as easy to take a new song into a recording studio as into 
a print shop. Two inexpensive 45 r.p.m. records, “Island Creek Mine 
Fire” and ‘Holden 22 Mine,” were pressed and on sale a few months 
after the March, 1960, holocaust in Logan County, West Virginia. 
Perhaps a significant difference, for folklorist and historian, between 
yesterday's printed slip and today’s recorded disc is that the record 
may be pressed for a national market and may be poorly distributed, 


4G. “yo Laws, Jr., American Balladry from British Broadsides (Philadelphia, 1957), 
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if at all, in the area that gives birth to a topical song. A case study 
of these two Island Creek disaster records, and others in the discog- 
raphy, may throw light on the relationship of oral tradition and mass 
culture in the 1960's. 

The songs of coal miners cannot be isolated from the music of 
the American labor movement. Union songs are songs of both protest 
and affirmation, and coal produced its share of each. Miners’ songs 
often are living memorials to the martyrs who gave their léves to their 
cause. The first national union of miners in our country before the 
Civil War, The American Miners Association, headed its constitution 
with the words of an early English mining song. 

Step by step, the longest march 
Can be won, can be won; 
Single stones will form an arch 
One by one, one by one. 


And by Union what we will 
Can be all accomplished still. 
Drops of water turn a mill, 
Single none, single none. 


In the mid-thirties when John L. Lewis and the United Mine Work- 
ers revitalized the American labor movement by forming the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, two songs first sung by miners in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, “We Shall Not Be Moved” and “Which 
Side Are You On,” became unofficial anthems for the new movement. 
Phonograph record labels have a curious way of chronicling the sagas 
of forgotten union labels. Occasionally a dual, rival, or splinter labor 
group, lost in time, leaves a vivid blues or ballad to tell its story. Dual 
unionism and jurisdictional differences are usually smoothed out in 
folksong, and the discography becomes today, in large part, a reflec- 
tion of the history and contribution of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Not only does the discography tell a story that ranges in time 
and space, but it reveals a kaleidescope of singing styles."* Untrained 


18 Elizabeth Balch, “Songs for Labor,” Survey, XXXI (January 3, 1914), 411. 

16 The J.A.F. symposium previously cited offers scholarly comment on folksinging style. 
See also: Alan Lomax, “Folk Song Style," American se ey pce LXI (December, 
1959), 927-954. In recent years, however, a out number of more informal articles 
on style by urban and professional singers of folksong have appeared in Sing Out 
since 1950 and Caravan since 1957. 
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miners, wives of miners, children of miners are heard. Mountain pick- 
ers, western cowboys, honky-tonk professionals, college professors, and 
many ordinary working people all parade their techniques before us. 

In view of the numbers of Negro miners and their continuous 
contribution to coal minstrelsy, it is strange that so few mining songs 
were recorded on early race and blues discs. Huddie Ledbetter com- 
manded a fantastic range of song, including worksongs of cowpunch- 
ers, share-croppers, ranch hands, river roustabouts, Gulf sailors, gandy 
dancers, railroad boomers, and construction stiffs. How he could pos- 
sibly have avoided miners’ songs is a mystery. Generally, race records 
have been explored in detail by personality-oriented collectors or by 
students interested in the structure of jazz music.” Industrial song 
hidden in the early blues discs remains a challenge. 

The discography’s scope is: commercial records, records distribu- 
ted by labor unions on special labels, Library of Congress Archive of 
American Folksong records publicly sold, Library of Congress unre- 
leased field records found in the 1942 Check-List that are available 
on special order in disc or tape form. The discography excludes private 
records not distributed in any form, as well as discs deposited in the 
Library of Congress after July, 1940, and, hence, not listed in any 
published guide.” 


Discography Guide Notes 


. The list below is compiled from phonograph records, tapes, printed infor- 
mation, and correspondence in my personal library. Some records listed in 
print have not yet been located in public or private collections. Possibly, 
a few records included in catalogs were never actually released. Additional 
titles, comments, and criticism are welcome. 


Titles are listed as they appear on record labels. Songs are listed in alpha- 
betical order by title. When a song is repeated, the sub-arrangement by 
singers is arbitrary. When the singer uses a pseudonym the true name, if 
known, appears in parentheses. 


17 It is interesting to note the extensive critical literature on jazz music compared to the 
paucity of material on hillbilly and more recent commercial country and western 
music. See: Alan Merriam and Robert Benford, A Bibliography of Jazz (Philadelphia, 
1954), and Robert Reisner, The Literature of Jazz (New York, 1954). 
am indebted to Mrs. Barbara Dennis and Walter Albee for editorial criticism. In 
addition to the folklorists cited in this article, I was assisted by record collectors 
Eugene Earle, John Edwards, Edith Fowke, Kenneth Goldstein, Will Roy Hearne, 
Fred Hoeptner, Marion Hoffman, Freeman Kitchens, Guthrie Meade, Joseph Nicho- 
las, Norman Pierce, Robrt Pinson, and Harry West, who will recognize their own 
work in this discography. 
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C. When several records have been issued from a single master, one song 


entry is made. 


When a singer records the same song at different sessions, the two or more 


records are treated in separate entries. 


Records recorded or released in other countries are designated: England 
(Eng), Canada (Can), Australia (Aus). 

The list per se does not group like songs together that have varied titles. 
Nor does it categorize songs, singers, or styles. 


All I Want Almanac Singers 
Keynote 303 
Folkways FH 6285 

Avondale Mine Disaster 
AAFS 176 
AAFS L 16 

Avondale Mine Disaster 
Folkways FA 2310 

Ballad of Barney Graham 
Folkways FH 5251 

Ballad of Springhill 
Folkways FW 8732 

Blantyre Explosion 
Stinson SLP 79 

Blantyre Explosio 
Topic 10 T 13 (Eng) 

Blantyre Explosion 
Folkways FG 3517 

Bonny Miner Lad Isla Cameron 
Riverside RLP 12-656 
Topic 10 T 50 (Eng) 

Brother Miner Tilman Cadle 
AAFS 1944 Sarah Ogan 

Buddy Won't You 

Roll Down the Line Uncle Dave Macon 
Brunswick 292 
Folkways FA 2953 

Buddy Won't You 

Roll Down the Line 
Folkways FA 2412 

Burial of the 

Miner’s Child 
Okeh 45422 

Cave In Warren Smith 
Liberty 55248 

Celebrated Working Man Daniel Walsh 
AAFS 78 
AAFS L 16 

Mine Disaster 
Folkways FA 2080 
Coal and Coke Line Addison Boserman 
AAFS 3571 
Creek Disaster Aunt Molly Jackson 
AAFS 2539 
Creek Troubles Jilson Setters 
AAFS 1017 

Coal Creek War G. D. Vowell 
AAFS 1381 

Coal Dust 

on the Fiddle 
Victor 47-4880 

Coal Dust 


on the Fiddle 
Epic 9168 


John Quinn 


Paul Clayton 
Pete Seeger 


Ewan MacColl and 
Peggy Seeger 


Ewan MacColl 
Ewan MacColl 
Lori Holland 


Pete Seeger 


Jack and Tony 


Keith Clark 


Diamond Brothers 


Somethin’ Smith 


Coal Mine Blues Stripling Brothers 
Vocalion 02739 


Regal Zonophone G 22272 (Aus) 

Coal Mine Pony Frank Porter 
MGM 11002 

Coal Miner Johnny Tyler 
Rural Rhythm 509 

Coal Miner’s Blues Carter Family 


an) 
Brunswick OE 9168 "(Eng) 
Coal Miner’s Blues Ed Romaniuk and 
104 Elsie Pysar 


Acme EP 

Coal Miner’s Blues Zeb Turner 
Bullet 636 

Coal Miner’s Boogie George Davis 
Rich-R-Tone 453 

Coal Miner’s Child Aunt Molly Jackson 
AAFS 2575 

Coal Miner’s Dream Miner Hawkins 
Columbia 15067 
Columbia 01891 (Aus) 

Coal Miner’s Dream Henry Irving 
Bell 396 

Sonny Scott 


Doe Roberts Trio 


Coal Mountain Blues 
Vocalion 25012 

Coal Tipple Blues 
Oriole 8392 
Romeo 5392 
Banner 33242 
Melotone 13209 
Perfect 13073 
Conqueror 8510 

Come All You Coal Miners Sarah Ogan 
AAFS 1944 

Come All 

You Hardy Miners Findley Donaldson 
AAFS 1985 

Come All 

You Hardy M 
Folkways vi 5251 

Dark as a Dungeon 
Capitol 48001 
Capitol T 891 
Capitol EAP 1-891 

Dark as a Dungeon’ British Folk Singers 
HMV DLP 1204 (Eng) 

Dark as a Dungeon’ Bob DeCormier and 
Hootenanny HLP 201 Group 
Folkways FN 2511 
Topic TRC 98 (Eng) 

Topic Top 87 (Eng) 


Pete Seeger 
Merle Travis 








as a Dungeon Danny Dill 
MGM E 3819 
Dark as a 
ngeon Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Capitol T 700 


Capitol EAP 2-700 
Dark as a Dungeon Joe Glazer 
Washington WR 460 
Dark as a > - aaa 
King 487 
Dark as a a 
Riverside RLP. 12-607 
Dark as a Dungeon Bobby Hill 
Sparton 306 (Can) 
Dark as a Dungeon 
Vanguard VRS 9057 
Dark as a Dungeon 
King 896 
Dark as a Dungeon 
Decca 30264 
Brunswick 05676 (Eng) 


Dark as a Dungeon Maddox Brothers 
Four Star 1540 and Rose 


Dark as a Dungeon Lee Moore 
Cross Country 522-33 

Dark as a Dungeon Odetta 
Vanguard VRS 9066 

Dark as ® Ye Don Reno and 
King Red Smiley 

Dark as a pth Kitty White 
Mercury MG 20188 

Dark as a Dungeo Glen Yarbrough 
Tradition TLP 1019 
Tradition TSP 1 

Death of Harry Simms 
Charter 25 
Charter 45 

Death of Harry Simms Pete Seeger 
Folkways FH 5251 

Death of Harry Simms John Greenway 
Riverside RLP 12-607 

Death of Mother Jones 
Oriole 8053 
Romeo 5053 
Banner 32133 
Jewel 20053 


Charlie Gore 


John Greenway 


Cisco Houston 
Grandpa Jones 


Grandpa Jones 


Pete Seeger 


Gene Autry 


Conqueror 7702 

Death of Mother Jones Walter Seacrist 
label data unknown 

Death of the 

Blue Eagle New Lost City Ramblers 
Folkways FH 5264 

Death of the Blue Eagle 
Folkways FA 2317 

Diggin’ for Old Black Coal Marty Brill 
Mercury MG 20178 
Mercury ME 70892 

Dingy Miners’ Cabin 
Gennett 6531 
Supertone 9178 


George Davis 


Asa Martin 


Emmett Davenport 
(Asa Martin) 
Don’t Go Down 
in the Mine, Dad 
G 6460 (Eng) 
Don’t Go Down 
in the Mine, Dad 
Zonophone 342 (Eng) 
Don’t Go i 


in the Mine, Da Tex Morton 
Festival FL A ro8s (Aus) 


Stanley Kirkby 


Stanley Kirkby 
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William Keating 


Mines 
Top Rank JAR 283 (Eng) 
Top Rank JKP 2062 (Eng) 
Memories John Greenway 
Riverside RLP 12-607 
Miner’s Child Vernon Dalhart 
Victor 19821 
Zonophone EE 45 (Aus) 
Dream of the 
Miner’s Child Vernon Dalhart 
Frank Evans 


Banner 1672 
Oriole 545 
(Vernon Dalhart) 


Vernon Dalhart 


Dream of the 
Miner’s Child 

Pathe 032150 
Perfect 12229 


Dream of the 
Miner’s Child 


Morris Brothers 


Child Jack Kingston 
Quality 1596 (Can) 
Dream of the 
Miner’s Child 
Columbia B 2153 
Dream of the 
Miner’s Girl 
AAFS 2015 


Marty Robbins 
George Roark 


Aunt Molly Jackson 


moms Hour Day Pete Seeger 


‘olkways FH 6251 
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Explosion at Bartley 
Number One Frank Dudgeon 
label data unknown 
Explosion in the 
Fairmount Mines 
Vietor 21191 
Fare Ye Well, 
Old Ely Branch Pete Seeger 
Folkways FH 5251 
Fare You Well, Old Elie Branch 
AAFS 1939 Aunt Molly Jackson 
Give Me Back 
My Job Again 
AAFS 1946 
Got a Man in the 
"Bama Mine Merline Johnson 
Conqueror 8924 
Hard Times in 
Coleman’s Mines 
AAFS 2534 
Hard Times in 
Coleman’s Mines 
Riverside RLP 12-607 
Hard Times in 
Foxridge Mines 
AAFS 1950 
Hard Times in 
These Mines 
AAFS 1985 
Hard Working 


ner 
AAFS 176 

Hard Working Miner 
AAFS 1401 


Blind Alfred Reed 


Jim Garland 


Aunt Molly Jackson 
John Greenway 
Jim Garland 
Findley Donaldson 


Blind James Howard 
Tilman Cadle 


Hard Working 


ner 
AFS 2828 
Harlan Jail 
AAFS 1529 
He’s Only a Miner 
in the Ground 
Gennett 6603 
Champion 15587 


Supertone 9180 


Hey Buddy Won't You 
Roll Down the Line 
Vocalion 02818 


Holden 22 Mine 
Cool 155 


Mrs. Goldie Hamilton 


Union Organizer 


Ted Chestnut 


Cal Turner 
(Ted Chestnut) 
Alvin Bunch 
(Ted Chestnut) 


Allen Brothers 
Benny Reed 
on Is Black Frank Porter 


GM 10754 
Hungry Disgusted 


AAFS 2538 

I Am a Girl 

of Constant Sorrow 
AAFS 1945 

I Am a Poor Boy Richard Dyer-Bennet 

r-Bennet 1 

I Am a Union Women 
Riverside RLP 12-607 

I Don’t Want 

Your Millions Mister 
AAFS 1401 


Aunt Molly Jackson 


Sarah Ogan 


John Greenway 


Tilman Cadle 


I Love Coal Miners, I Do 

AAFS 1942 Aunt Molly Jackson 
I'm a Pennsylvania Bum Jack Urban 

Oriole 8453 

Romeo 5453 

Banner 33401 

Melotone 13362 

Perfect 13131 

Conqueror 8482 


I'm a Poor Boy Cort Johnson 
Sage CJLP C-3 
I’m Goin’ to Organize, 
Sarah Ogan 


Wright Brothers 
Merle Travis 


Andrew Rada 


Johnny Mitchell Man Pennsylvania 
AAFS 3247 Miner 


Join the CIO 


AAFS 1939 


Join the CIO New Lost City Ramblers 
Folkways FH 5264 


Kentucky Miners’ 
Dreadful Fate 
AAFS 1940 


eee Miner’s 
Wif 


‘Columbia 15731 
Last Pay Day 
at Coal Creek Pete Steele 
Folkways FS 3828 
Loading Coal Johnny Cash 
Columbia CL 1464 
Lonesome Jailhouse Blues 
AAFS 2535 Aunt Molly Jackson 
Ludlow Massacre Woody Guthrie 
Asch 360-2 
Ludlow M John Greenway 
Riverside ide RLP 12-607 
Ludlow Massacre 
Topic T 5 (Eng) 
Majner Lebra Poszukuje Brunon Kryger 


Victor 16303 
Me cctneg Mitchell Man Jerry Byrne 


AAFS 177 

AAFS L 16 
Miner’s Ptues 

Okeh 45258 
Miner’s Child 

AAFS 1453 
Miner’s Child’s Dream 

AAFS 1991 


Aunt Molly Jackson 


Aunt Molly Jackson 


Aunt Molly Jackson 


Jack Elliott 


Frank Hutchison 
Fanny Begley 
Bill Atkins 


Miner’s Complaint Mrs. Frost Woodhull 
AAFS 597 


Miner’s Death Mrs. Susan Shepherd 
AAFS 1435 
ner’s Doom Daniel Walsh 
AAFS 79 
AAFS L 16 
Miner’s Doom 
Brunswick 139 
Supertone 2014 


Miner’s Farewell 
AAFS 1985 


Vernon Dalhart 


Findley Donaldson 


Miner’s Home, Irving Combs 
Sweet Home (Vernon Dalhart) 
Silvertone 2734 
Miner’s Lament 
Verve MGV 2076 
HMV DLP 1183 (Eng) 
Miner’s Lifeguard Pete Seeger 
Folkways FH 5285 and Chorus 


Stan Wilson 
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Miner’s Lifeguard Billy Faier 
Riverside RLP 12-657 

Miner’s Lifeguard Travellers 

Hallmark CS 9 (Can) 

Miners of 

Coal Creek Mrs. D. L. Shepherd 
AAFS 1432 

Miner’s Prayer Vernon Dalhart 
Victor 21331 

Miner’s Prayer 
Harmony 634 


b+ aay - +4 1634 
Diva 26 
Miner’s awed 
Cameo 8214 
Romeo 644 
Miner’s Prayer Hart Brothers 
Paramount 3162 
Miner’s Song Bradley Kincaid 
Majestic 6018 
Varsity 8041 
Royale 


34 
Varsity 6988 
Royale 6104 
Miner’s Song 
Signature 1015 
Miner’s Song 
Victor 20-2586 
Miner’s Sweetheart Tex Bloye 
Gavotte 123 (Can) 
Miner’s Welfare Fund Charlie and 
Bullet 694 Bonnie Barley 
Miracle at Springhill Roy Rudolph 
Rodeo 161 (Can) 
Miracle of Springhill 
Apex 76399 (Can) 
Mother Jones John Greenway 
Riverside RLP 12-607 
Mule in the Mines Walt Robertson 
Folkways FA 2046 
Murder of 
Harry Simms 
AAFS 1941 
My Bonnie Miner Lad 
Folkways FG 3564 
My Children Are 
Seven in Number 
Folkways FH 5251 
My Sweetheart 
Mines Pete Seeger 
Folkways FH 2176 
My Sweetheart’s a Mule 
in the Mines 
Bluebird 5850 
My Sweetheart’s the Mule 
in the Mines 
Washington WR 460 
New Made Graves 
in Centralia 
Rich-R-Tone 411 
New Nine Pound 
Hammer Tex Williams 
Decca 29764 
Nine Pound Hammer Merle Travis 
Capitol 48000 


Vernon Dalhart 
Mack Allen 
(Vernon Dalhart) 


Vernon Dalhart 


Shorty Long 
Texas Jim Robertson 


Ronnie Prophet 


Aunt Molly Jackson 
Shirley Collins 


Pete Seeger 


Dick Robertson 
Joe Glazer 


Larry Godsey 


Capitol EAP 1-891 
Nine Pound Hammer 

Columbia CL 1479 
Nine Pound Hammer 

Dot 15534 

Reo 8143 (Can) 


Brothers Four 
Sanford Clark 
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Dick Curless 
Billy Faier 


Nine Pound Hammer 
~~ 


Nine Pound H 
Riverside RLP 1: 12-657 


Nine Pound 
ay Tennessee Ernie Ford 
pitol 
Capitol EAP. 2-700 
Nine Pound Hammer 
Folkways FA 2318 
Nine Pound Hammer 
Rich-R-Tone 1023 
Oh You Miners, Don’t Go 


Smiley Hobbs 
Buffalo Johnson 


To Raleigh Negro Convicts 


AAFS 836 
Old Miner’s Refrain 
FS 78 


AA 
AAFS L 16 

On Johnny Mitchell’s Train Jerry Byrne 
AAFS 77 


AAFS L 16 
Only a Miner Kentucky Thorobreds 
Paramount 3071 
Over by Number Nine Merle Travis 
Capitol 48002 
Capitol T 891 
Capitol EAP 1-891 

Pay Day at Coal Creek 
AAFS 1702 


Daniel Walsh 


Pete Steele 


Pay Day at Coal Creek Larry Mohr 
Fantasy 3-15 
Fantasy EP 4018 
Fantasy 3252 

Pay Day at Coal Creek 
Folkways FA 2412 

Pay Day at Coal Creek 

Riverside RLP 12-657 

Pay Day at Coal Creek Jerry Silverman 
Audio-Video 101 

Pay Day at Coal Creek Odetta 
Vanguard VRS 9066 

Poor Coal Loader Springback James 
Champion 50076 

Poor Coal Passer Springback James 
Bluebird 7116 

Reckless Motorman 
Decca 5722 

Roll Down pd Line 
Victor 23551 
Bluebird 6148 

Roll Down the Line 
Folkways FH 56251 

Roll Down the Line 
Decca DL 8671 


Pete Seeger 
Billy Faier 


Carter Family 
Allen Brothers 


Pete Seeger 


Gateway Singers 


Rollin’ Down the Line Negro Prisoners 
74 


AAFS 1 


Rolling Mill Blues 
Columbia 14438 


Shine Little Lump of Coal Frank Porter 
GM 10754 
Daniel Walsh 


eg Leg Howell 


Dick Bell 


Sixteen Pounds Gloria Becker 
Real 1304 
Sparton 203 (Can) 


Sixteen Tacos 
Verve 2003 


Spike Jones 
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Sixteen Toneladas 
Victor 23-6886 

Sixteen Tons 
Capitol 48001 
Capitol T 891 


Sixteen Tons Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Capitol 3262 
Capitol 14500 (Eng) 
Capitol EAP 1-693 
Capitol EAP 1014 (Eng) 
Capitol T 841 
Capitol T 9130 
Capito] E 1380 
Sixteen Tons 
Victor LPM 1293 
Victor EPA 915 
Sixteen Tons 
Camden CAL 318 
Camden CAE 306 
Sixteen Tons 
Coral 61529 
Sixteen Tons 
Emperor 204 
Sixteen Tons 
nay “ey VRS 9010 
Sixteen Ton Homer and Jethro 
Victor EPA 716 
Sixteen Tons 
Capitol 3342 
Sixteen Tons 
RPM 451 
Sixteen Tons Kazuya Kosaka 
Nippon Columbia 8B 2 (Japan) 
Sixteen Tons Frankie Laine 
Columbia CL 1393 
Philips BBL 7357 (Eng) 
Sixteen Tons Bill Long 
Sparton 193 (Can) 
Sixteen Tons Marvin and the Chirps 
Tip Top 202 
Sixteen Tons 
Topic TRC 97 (Eng) 
Sixteen Tons 
Decca DL 8882 
Sixteen ig 
Decca 2' 
orb nsy 05518 (Eng) 
Sixteen Tons 
Rock and Roll 
Columbia 21534 
Springhill Disaster 
Kapp K 251 
ae omg Mine 
Explos Jack Kingston 
Quality 1574 (Can) 
Pete Seeger 


Step by Step 
Henry Garrett 


Loco Gomez 
Merle Travis 


Eddy Arnold 
Bob Carroll 


Johnny Desmond 
Buddy Durham 
Fred Hellerman 


Mickey Katz 
B. B. King 


Ewan MacColl 
Rod McKuen 
Red Sovine 


Jimmy Murphy 


Bill Clifton 


Folkways FA 2454 
Striking Miners 

AAFS 3175 
Talking Miner 


Counterpoint CPT 550 
Talking Miner 

Folkways FH 56232 
Talking Miner Blues 

Topic TRC 98 (Eng) 
Tipple Blues 

Victor 40003 

Bluebird 5104 

Sunrise 3187 


Pat Foster and 
Dick Weissman 


John Greenway 
Jack Elliott 
Allen Brothers 


Tipple Blues Allen Brothers 
Vocalion 02891 

Trembling Motorman Ralph and 
AAFS 2762 Arthur Addington 

Trouble Down at 

Homestead Ellen Stekert 
ae FA 2354 

U-Nee M Shoreliners 
Columbia 4-41521 

Union Man 
AAFS 79 
AAFS L 16 

Union Man Joe Glazer 
Washington WR 460 

Union Man Hobo Jack Adkins 
Starday 45-448 

Virginian Strike of '23 Ear! Shirkey 
Columbia 15535 and Roy Harper 


We Shall Not Be Moved Katherine Trusty 
AAFS 1396 


Albert Morgan 


We Shall Not Be Moved Alice and 
AAFS 3195 Johnnie 


We Shall Not Be Moved The Union Boys 
Asch 346-1 
We Shall Not Be Moved Jefferson Chorus 
Union 303 
We Shall Not Be Moved Manhattan Chorus 
Timely Records, unnumbered 
We Shall Not Ee Moved Tom Glazer 
CIO CH 5 
We Shall Not Be Moved 
ILGWU Local 91 Chorus 
N.Y. Cloak Joint Board CB 772 


We Shall Not Be Moved Pete Seeger 
Folkways FH 5285 and Chorus 


We Shall Not Be Moved Joe Glazer and 
TWUA KS 8P-3582 Henderson 
Workers 


Welcome the Zentie Home Jim Garland 
AAFS 1 

West Virginia ate 
label data unknown 

West Virginia Hills Joe Glazer 
Washington WR 460 

When Kentucky Didn’t Have 

Any Union Men 
Rich-R-Tone 453 

When the Breaker Starts 


Walter Seacrist 


George Davis 
Jerry Byrne 


Wild and Reckless Motorman Mary Trusty 
AAFS 1395 

Which Side 
Keynote 302 
Folkways FH 5285 

Which Side Are You On? 
AAFS 1402 

Which Side Are You On? 
AAFS 1951 

Which Side Are You On? 
CIOCH 8 


Almanac Singers 


Tilman Cadle 
Jim Garland 
Tom Glazer 


Which Side Are You On? John Greenway 
Wattle 62 (Aus) 
Which Side Are You On? 

Vanguard VRS 9064 
White House Blues 
Folkways FH 5264 


Oscar Brand 


New Lost City 
Ramblers 
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The Lean Years; A History of the American Worker, 1920-1933. By Irving 
Bernstein. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1960. xi, 577 pp. $7.00 


Since publishing his New Deal Collective Bargaining Policy, 
Dr. Irving Bernstein has had a reputation for accurate and discrimi- 
nating scholarship; the reader therefore takes up this longer and 
more ambitious work with eager anticipation. This is heightened by 
the first words of Dr. Bernstein’s preface, where he speaks of seeking 
to “break with the tradition that has dominated the writing of Ameri- 
can labor history,” namely, the emphasis on the growth of unionism 
and its economic role, and concentrating instead on other aspects of 
the worker's life, ““. . . when he is unorganized, in his legal status, in 
his political behavior, in his social and cultural activities, and in how 
the employer and the state treat him.” 

The volume that emerges covers a large field and, has many merits. 
The style is vivid and reminiscent rather of the narrative historian’s 
than of the economist’s. The pictures of American life that are drawn, 
if frequently harrowing, are authenticated by a very wide range of 
sources, many of them primary in character. Often Dr. Bernstein 
throws new light upon the events of the period: his account of the 
treatment of the bonus marchers in Washington, for example, draws 
much of value from the papers of Pelham D. Glassford, police chief 
of the District of Columbia at the time. There are many other in- 
stances where the archives of political leaders, union officers, or 
organizations have given added definition to the story. 

The labor history of the years since World War I is lacking in 
works which provide a satisfactory general treatment, and there is 
no doubt that Dr. Bernstein's book fills a major gap. Judged, however, 
by the high standard that he himself has sought to attain, we cannot 
altogether feel that this volume provides a complete or even adequate 
study of the American worker in the twelve years of the inter-war 
Republican era. The very title of the book, The Lean Years, is a mis- 
nomer. For most of the 1920's, nearly all Americans were enjoying a 
standard of living which, if simple by today’s criteria, was better than 
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they had ever had before. It is clear that Dr. Bernstein is far more 
interested in the Great Depression than in the preceding period of 
prosperity. In fact, he devotes less than half of his pages to the eight 
years 1920-28, and more than half to 1928-32. Furthermore, the first 
chapter is a prologue of forty pages which examines the 1929 strikes in 
the Southern textile area—a curious beginning which seems to do both 
chronological and logical violence to the subject under discussion. 

If one may continue to judge the work by Dr. Bernstein’s own pur- 
poses, it seems a pity that he has not gone further in escaping from 
the well-worn path of labor-union history. In spite of his avowed 
intent, his chapters concentrate heavily upon what the union leaders 
were doing, upon union law and union strikes, upon William Green 
and John L. Lewis and the Trade Union Educational League. True, 
he tells us about the failure of the charitable relief organizations, and 
about the ups and downs of presidential and congressional reform 
policies. But all this brings us no nearer the actual life and feelings of 
the workers themselves, or at least, no nearer than many other writers 
have already penetrated. A brief study of the bootlegging miners, 
which provides a glimpse of the way in which some people managed 
to survive the depression, is unfortunately given very little space by 
comparison with an account of the struggles within the UMWA. More 
serious, virtually nothing is said about the problems of Negro workers, 
although their special exposure to unemployment and privation should 
give them an important place in any history of American labor. 

In short, Dr. Bernstein shows himself perfectly capable of turn- 
ing from the role of labor economist to that of narrative political 
historian, but he has not made effective use of the tools of social history 
nor followed up the fascinating fieldwork of earlier writers such as 
Nels Anderson and E. Wight Bakke. Judiciously used, the novelists of 
the period might have provided him with fresh insights into the mind 
of the workers of the time, but almost without exception their works 
are ignored. Too often, the author sees the American worker through 
the spectacles of the radical or the disappointed union organizer. As a 
result he fails to explain the cheerful ebullience of life in the 1920's, 
or the resources of optimism and the capacity for survival that did 
after all carry America through the really “lean years” of the 1930's. 

HENRY PELLING 
Oxford, England 
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Steelworkers in America: The Nonunion Era, by David Brody. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. viii, 303 pp. $5. 


If there is any weakness common to our standard histories of 
American labor, from the monumental works directed by John R. 
Commons to Philip Taft's recent study of the AFL, it has been their 
bias in favor of the workingman and his desire to combine with his 
fellows in unions. This sympathy is understandable, but by tempting 
labor historians to slight or oversimplify the viewpoint of ownership 
and management, it has limited the scope and significance of the 
conclusions reached by even the most intelligent and perceptive 
scholars. The complete absence of such a parochial approach to the 
subject is the outstanding merit of David Brody's Steelworkers in 
America: The Nonunion Era. 

This is not to suggest that Dr. Brody is in less than full sym- 

pathy with the aspirations, needs, and problems of American steel- 
workers. Indeed, he makes no effort to conceal his belief in the justice 
of their cause, and he is properly indignant in describing their dread- 
ful working conditions, their brutally long hours, their substandard 
wages in the dreary years before effective unionization. That no 
reasonable student could fail to be indignant, his work demonstrates 
with overwhelming force. But he places the worker and his problems 
in their proper context. He shows how and why the conditions peculiar 
to the steel industry came into being. (The twelve-hour day, for ex- 
ample, was a relatively late development; it became prevalent when 
machines, by lightening the physical burdens, made it possible for 
human flesh to endure twelve hours of continuous toil in a steel mill.) 
He also describes fully the forces and motives that led the ironmasters 
and bankers who controlled steelmaking to the labor policies they 
adopted. 
Brody begins with an excellent survey of the development of 
the industry and the failure of nineteenth-century unionism to cope 
with changing conditions. The story is not new and Brody's conclusions 
do not alter our understanding of conditions very greatly. But his ac- 
count is thorough, being based on trade and union journals, govern- 
ment investigations, corporation records, the reports of foreign ob- 
servers, and a wide sampling of the periodical literature. It is also 
lucidly expressed. This section ends with the destruction of effective 
unionism in the strike of 1909. 
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There follows a brilliant attempt to explain why the industry 
remained unorganized for so long thereafter. Brody singles out three 
“sources of stability.” First of all, the steel producers choked off 
all attempts at organization by “the elimination of rebellious working- 
men,” by the development of elaborate welfare programs, and by 
providing able and willing workers with the chance to rise rapidly 
in the organization. Secondly, the influx of immigrants from the 
peasant societies of Eastern Europe provided a docile force of un- 
skilled workers. These men were willing to work long and hard be- 
cause they were accustomed to poverty and privation. “Low” wages 
seemed like riches to poor peasants, who lived without their families 
on a pittance while they saved money to send back to the Old Country. 
At least at first, many of these immigrants did not intend to remain 
forever in America. In one of his most thoughtful comments, Brody 
writes: “The stability in the unskilled ranks thus rested on mobility. 
The newcomers either moved up into the skilled force; or they moved 
out... .” Finally, local support in the mill towns buttressed manage- 
ment’s efforts to maintain the status quo. Here Brody’s most interesting 
contribution is to point out that no nefarious influence or show of 
force was needed to bring local shopkeepers, clergymen, and other 
citizens to the banner of management. In one-industry towns like 
Gary and McKeesport, and in larger communities dominated by the 
industry, like Youngstown, and even Pittsburgh, support developed 
spontaneously. Everyone’s prosperity was linked to continuing pro- 
duction; churches and charitable organizations depended upon corpora- 
tion generosity; steel executives were the natural leaders in com- 
munity social and civic affairs. 

All these forces for stability were disrupted by World War I. 
Labor shortages and the policy of the Wilson administration under- 
mined anti-union practices. At the same time, foreign sources of new 
unskilled labor suddenly disappeared and immigrant laborers, no 
longer able to think of returning to their homelands, changed their 
attitudes toward their jobs. The need for wartime unity and the growth 
of wartime profits led to the development of a generally cooperative 
attitude between employer and worker, and between worker and 
townsman. As a result, the union movement flourished in the steel 
industry. Then, when management balked at the end of the war, the 
great 1919 strike took place. 
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Brody's account of the strike and of the postwar “restoration” 
of stability is relatively brief, and somewhat less challenging than 
the rest of his book. Unions were in bad odor because of their sup- 
posed domination by radicals. Labor mobility at the lower levels, 
despite the stopping of mass immigration, was supplied by Mexican 
and Negro workers. Welfare work and ease of promotion completed 
the task of pacification. The book ends with “every essential of the 
prewar labor situation . . . reproduced in the twenties.” 

This summary cannot do justice to the many interesting facts and 
stimulating ideas that Dr. Brody, who is Research Associate in Labor 
History at Harvard, brings out in his book. Wages, he shows, had 
little relationship to productivity during most of this period. “The 
labor market, not productivity, determined wages.” The U.S. Steel 
Corporation, despite its dominant position, dared not exercise its full 
economic power because of its fear of public opinion—and of the 
Sherman Act. In the 1918 drive for unionization, recent immigrants 
made far more willing recruits than native-born workers. The final 
acceptance of the eight-hour day after decades of delay and equivoca- 
tion came in response to an aroused public opinion, and the good 
offices of none other than President Warren G. Harding. 

But the greatest virtue of this fine book is that, without disguising 
the errors and stupidities of steel management, it describes the point 
of view that made the steelmen and their allies behave as they did. 
The story told in these pages is a tragic one, but the tragedy rises 
from misunderstanding rather than from malice. Dr. Brody quotes a 
clergyman named E. Victor Bigelow on the hours of labor in steel. 
To demand a reduction below the prevailing twelve hours was “the 
hobo’s doctrine,” according to Bigelow. How shorter hours could 
“ever be advocated by a confessed follower of the ceaseless toiler of 
Galilee,” was beyond his comprehension. Judge Gary, in resisting the 
union movement, once stated: “Any plan which seeks to deprive the 
investor of the control of his property and business is inimical to the 
fundamental ideas of our country and to the public welfare.” As 
Brody makes clear, the bland and ignorant self-assurance behind such 
remarks more than any policy of the steel producers accounts for the 
legacy of hatred and conflict Gary and his fellows left behind them. 


Professor of History JouHNn A. GARRATY 


Columbia University 





Industrial Relations in the San Francisco Bay Area, 1900-1918. By Robert 
Edward Lee Knight. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1960. x, 463 pp. $6.50 


Except for the first chapter, “Background Years,” and a few 
scattered remarks on events in Los Angeles, this book's field of 
reference is industrial relations during the time and at the place in- 
dicated in the title. As a blow-by-blow account of industrial strife, a 
list of noteworthy individuals and events, it would seem to be a quite 
comprehensive summary of what newspapers and magazines said, or 
ought to have said. In fact it is on the intellectual level of a news- 
paper, though heavily footnoted and written in a style that is un- 
mistakably academic. Explanation is left to the summary chapter of 
twenty-four pages and, as might be expected, it is painfully brief. 
Alternative possible explanations are not considered. This is not to 
say that Knight’s contentions are unfounded; rather they are advanced 
in casual manner, unsupported by analysis and frequently unrelated 
to the preceding material. 

Like so many other books of its genus, this one prompts the blunt 
question: “to whom is it addressed?” Certainly it is of interest to a 
local historical society, but such an audience could hardly have been 
its author’s main target. Presumably it was intended for students of 
labor history, and for them it is a valuable source of raw material. 
But it is not much more than that. The strike history of, for example, 
1909 is presented in great detail, but matters of far more general and 
lasting interest are glossed over. 

Let us mention a few of these: 

1) It is asserted that San Francisco was unionized to a far 
greater extent than most other cities during the period covered by 
the book. Almost certainly this is true, but there is nowhere any 
marshalling of evidence to support the statement. Consequently, it 
is impossible to judge whether the greater degree of unionization was 
associated with the area's particular industrial and/or occupational 
mix; or whether it reflected greater union ability to organize com- 
parable jurisdictions or some combination of both. 

2) The general wage and labor market characteristics of the 
Bay Area are noted, but only in the most casual way, and they are 
not analyzed at all. Surely, these factors have something to do with 
the subject matter of the book, but the author does not examine the 
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inter-relations. One would suspect that the relative lack of immigrants 
to the West Coast, combined with the lack of a surplus of agricultural 
population was crucial to the development of the climate of industrial 
relations in San Francisco. Since these factors were also present in 
Seattle and Los Angeles, why the differing outcomes? To depend upon 
“climate of opinion’’ and specific events to answer this question, as 
the author does in the summary chapter, is to beg the question. 

3) The development and demise of an independent labor party 
in San Francisco are matters of great interest, and the surface events 
are quite well recounted. But we are nowhere given any idea of why 
the Irish-Catholic-labor-Democrat syndrome should not have precluded 
independent political action in San Francisco as elsewhere. Nor are 
we told why even after the collapse of the United Labor Party, labor 
had more political influence in San Francisco than elsewhere. 

The author notes that the leading labor politicos in San Francisco 
were very “conservative,” and says (p. 383) that this may not have 
always been fortunate. Specifically, he alleges that “In certain im- 
portant strikes the outcome might have been better for labor if all 
unionists had been urged to support the strike . . .” (p. 383). But this 
is mere obiter dicta in the final summary chapter; none of the sub- 
stantive material is arranged to show that in San Francisco, as else- 
where, there was an industrial union faction, urging greater militancy 
and union solidarity, opposed by a conservative, largely Irish-Catholic 
faction centering in the Teamsters and Building Trades. The continu- 
ing struggle of these two groups is hardly mentioned and the various 
anti-Gompers elements in the San Francisco labor movement, with 
the notable exception of Mooney and Billings, are barely identified. 
The relation of ideology and action is not discussed. 

In short, the reviewer finds the book disappointing. Its detailed 
narrative is the raw material that the author should have used to tell 
us why “this city was different from all—or most—other cities.” 
Obviously this book represents.a great deal of painstaking effort for 
which students of labor history will be grateful. But it is unfortunate 
that the author’s conception of his task should have left him content 
to apply so little of his training in economics and other social sciences. 

MELVIN W. REDER 


Professor of Economics 
Stanford University 
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Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class: A Study of the New York 
Workingmen’s Movement, 1829-1837. By Walter Hugins. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1960. vi, 286 pp. $6.00 


Walter Hugins’ study will be received with interest by all stu- 
dents of American labor history but above all by those who have 
followed the recent controversy regarding the labor movement of the 
Jacksonian Era. Since most of the discussion has taken the form of 
periodical articles, the appearance of a book-length volume is in itself 
a welcome addition to what is yet a sparsely worked field. The book 
actually provides a well-organized account and analysis of three move- 
ments: the Workingmen’s party of 1829 and 1830; the political ac- 
tivities of some of the one-time activists of this party and other men 
in the reform wing of the Democratic party during the years 1831 to 
1834; and the Locofocos and anti-monopoly Democrats of 1835 to 
1837. These “dissenters from Democratic orthodoxy have . . . been 
denominated Workingmen” by Professor Hugins on the basis of “an 
evident continuity” demonstrated by “close examination of the so- 
called ‘labor press.’”” The first part of the book consists of a brief ac- 
count of the course of these three movements; the second, after an 
excursion into the labor or trade union movement—here treated only 
as a parallel to the Workingmen’s movement—examines briefly the 
occupations and careers of members and leaders; the third contains 
a discussion of the movement's program and, finally, its relationship 
with the Democratic party. 

There are many good things in Professor Hugins’ study. Although 
admittedly not based on any important new sources, its clear account 
of the New York movement incorporates modern findings unknown to 
such of its earlier historians as Frank T. Carlton, John R. Commons 
or William Trimble, not to mention the contemporary chroniclers, 
George Henry Evans and Frederic Byrdsall. The discussion of some 
aspects of the programs of the various groups is exemplary. The 
causes of labor's opposition to auctions, the varied motives underlying 
opposition to the system of municipal licensing—why grocers, for 
example, were particularly put out at the city’s licensing regulations ?— 
the heat generated over the so-called medical monopoly, the contract- 
and prison-labor issue, are all illuminated. The chapter on banking 
and monetary issues masterfully clarifies such matters as the basis of 
Opposition to small notes, changing attitudes of Workingmen toward 
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easy credit, their occasionally conflicting views concerning the 2nd 
Bank of the United States, state banks, and banking in general. 

Probably the most valuable contribution of the book lies in its 
empirical researches. Thus, Professor Hugins’ examination of 458 men 
active in trade unions reveals that only about nine per cent of them 
seem also to have been active in the political movements of the period, 
a finding that is the basis of his judgement that the trade union and 
the Workingmen’s movements were essentially unrelated phenomena. 
While the biographical accounts of some fifty leaders are perhaps 
unavoidably slim, the data on the occupational backgrounds of hun- 
dreds of the leaders is most interesting. Derived almost entirely from 
Longworth’s Directory, this information unfortunately does not dis- 
tinguish between masters and journeymen but for the good reason 
that the source contains no clues. The findings are not suprising. 
Byrdsall long ago, and Trimble and Carl Degler after him, showed 
that Locofoco leaders, for example, had diverse economic backgrounds, 
many of them coming from the business community. But it is the 
merit of Hugins’ work that he examines not only Locofoco figures, 
and in greater numbers than had previous students, but hundreds of 
leaders of the other movements as well. 

What are his most significant findings concerning the leaders? 
The great variety of their occupations—some 700 men had 125 oc- 
cupations, with almost three quarters of them from the skilled trades; 
the comparatively high proportion of printers and professionals in all 
three movements; the fact that by far the “highest percentage of pro- 
fessional and clerical occupations, retail tradesmen and merchants” 
came of the Locofoco period, while “the two earlier periods showed a 
predominance of artisans and skilled craftsmen”; and the conclusion 
that the Workingmen “as a group (were) somewhat below the middle 
of the social scale.” At least no critic can hereafter say that they repre- 
sented the richer portion of the community. 

Professor Hugins has also undertaken an analysis of New York 
City voting behavior, using the methodology employed by Dixon Ryan 
Fox and by students of Richard B. Morris. That is, he has gathered 
factual material establishing the relative wealth or class status of the 
wards or local electoral units, counted the votes for the parties on a 
ward by ward basis, and worked out the correlations between wealth 
and voting. Although here again his findings confirm earlier views— 
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for example, the wealthy wards went Whig, the poorer wards favored 
Tammany, and on the rare occasions that Workingmen did strikingly 
well, their success was due primarily to the turnout of the very poorest 
wards—his research gives them a more solid underpinning than they 
have previously had. 

There are, however, some bones I would pick with Professor 
Hugins. In his account of events, at times conciseness comes perilously 
close to thinness, analysis is eschewed for description, and oft-told 
tale are—perhaps unavoidably—retold. Some of the book's assertions 
can be argued. Thomas Skidmore did in fact favor strong ward organi- 
zations within the original Workingmen’s Party and not an “all-power- 
ful” General Committee. It is doubtful that Workingmen’s groups 
whether in New York or elsewhere “increasingly identified” their pro- 
grams with the national Jacksonian program after the Bank War. In 
1834, after all, they responded with evident enthusiasm to Charles 
Douglas’ advice that the “working class were neither disciples of 
Jacksonism nor Clayism .. . nor any ism but workeyism.” One does 
not see why northeastern cities for all their importance are the “most 
fruitful field for the study of popular forment’’ during the Jackson 
era. In Massachusetts, for example, the rural western counties were 
more Democratic than were the urban areas. The judgment that the 
“trades’ unions” were organizations of the elite, seldom concerned 
with the plight of the unskilled, is also susceptible of documentary 
refutation from the columns of union journals in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts or New Jersey. 

My most serious questions concern some of Professor Hugins’ 
interpretations, above all his definitions of ‘“Workingmen” and “Work- 
ingmen’s movement.” It is no wonder that in his view the movement's 
program and appeal were extremely broad, inasmuch as he sees the 
Workingmen as including unskilled laborers, journeymen and master 
mechanics, employers, businessmen and professionals. Nor does he 
make a convincing argument for treating the Locofoco wing of the 
Democratic Party—antimonopoly and pro-labor though its program 
might be—as though it were a formal part of a labor or workers’ move- 
ment. The book’s own evidence establishes the similarity of Locofoco 
and Tammany socio-economic support. Similarly unconvincing is the 
treatment of the trades’ union movement of the early and mid-1830's. 
The fact that political leaders calling themselves “Workingmen” 
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seemed to have little to do with unionism casts doubt on their bona 
fides; it does not warrant the relative exclusion from the volume of 
the most indisputably working-class organizations. 

Professor Hugins’ provocative conclusion that the vigorous new 
business world of the post-Civil War era was in part the creation of 
the New York Workingmen, obviously follows from his interpretation 
that they were part of a larger movement, the “Jacksonion movement,” 
whose central aim was the freeing of a youthful capitalism from re- 
straints on its free development. But where Joseph Dorfman rejects 
as spurious so-called ‘working men” who did in fact accept this aim, 
on the ground that real working men had other things on their mind 
than better opportunities for investment, Professor Hugins holds that 
it was precisely participation in this broad movement that constitutes 
proof that the participant was a working man. His thesis is tenable 
only if one accepts Professor Hugins’ broad definition of working men. 
But whether one does or not, Professor Hugins’ book is a solid and 
important contribution to the discussion of the labor movement of the 


Jacksonian era. 
EDWARD PESSEN 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Social and Humanistic Studies 
Staten Island Community College 





LETTERS 


Editors: 


May I correct some misstatements in Mr. Ben Stephansky’s review of my 
book, American Labor, in your last issue? I did mot maintain that the increas- 
ing leisure of the middle class was an ‘explanation’ of Utopianism in the 
1840's; I did wot fail to refer to the European origin of American Marxism 
in the 1870's; and I did mot argue that the only reason for McBride's failure 
to secure re-election as AFL President was his rudeness to other union leaders. 

The other quotations that Mr. Stephansky makes from my book are not 
quite so ‘over-simplified’ and can, I think, look after themselves. 

HENRY PELLING 


Oxford, England 


Editors: 


My alleged “misstatements” can be found in Mr. Pelling’s book on the fol- 
lowing pages: (1) his explanation for the Utopianism of the 1840's, page 37, 
first paragraph; on American Marxism, pages 60-61, particularly the first para- 
graph on pages 61; and on the failure of McBride, page 89, second paragraph. 
I think these references will bear me out. 

BEN STEPHANSKY 


Washington, D. C. 
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